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WILL PUBLISH IN SEPTEMBER 


W. M. Thackeray’s Complete Works. 


Contributions to Punch. Vol.6 of the Biographical Edition. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.75. 


China in Transformation. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. With Frontispiece, Maps, and Dia- 
grams. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 

















A Constitutional History of the American People. 


1776-1850. By FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE. Illustrated with maps. 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50 
per volume. 


A Study of a Child. 


By Louise E. HOGAN. With a Colored Frontispiece and Many Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


By Order of the Magistrate. 


A Novel. By W. PeTT RIDGE, Author of “Secretary to Bayne, M.P.,” 
“A Clever Wife,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Roden’s Corner. 


A Novel. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “The Sowers,” 
“With Edged Tools,” etc. With Illustrations by T. DE THULSTRUP. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


Phases of an Inferior Planet. 


A Novel. By ELLEN GLAsGow, Author of “The Descendant.” Post 
8vo, Cloth Ornamental, $1.25. 
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PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY: ESSAYS. 


By the authors of “The History of Trade Unionism,” “ Industrial Democracy,” etc. 
8vo, pp. viii.+286, cloth, $2.50. 


ConrTENTs : Diary Investigator. By Beatrice Webb.— The Jews of East London. By Beatrice Webb. — 

Women’s W : ™ Ma oo rebbe Women and the Factory Acts. By Beatrice Webb.— The tion of the Hours of 

Labour. By Sia ebb. — How to do away with the Sweating S 3 By Beatrice Webb. — The Reform of the Poor 
ney 


— lationship between Cod and Trade Unionism. By Beatrice Webb.— The National 
Le oy adn eee ice” Bo Sidney Webbe The Difficulties of Individualism. By Sidney Webb.— Socialism : True 
and False. By Sidney Webb.— Index. 
Lately Published. — By the Same Authors: INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 
With 2 diagrams, 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 958, $8.00. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T. Watson. (New Volumes.) 
THE TROUT. By the Marquess or Granny. With chapters on the Breeding of Trout by Col. H. Custance, and 


Cookery by ALEXANDER Lynes SHAND. With 12 illustrations by J. E. Grace and four specially prepared photographs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75; or in half Roxburgh binding, $2.50. 


THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. Garnorne-Harpy. With chapters on the Law of Salmon Fishing by CLavp 


Dovetas Pennant ; Cooking, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 8 full-page illustrations and vignette by DoucLas 
Apams and CaarLtes Waymrer. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, cloth, $1.75; or in half Roxburgh binding, $2.50. 








Ready September 15, 1898. | New Novel by Mrs. Walford. 
HOPE THE HERMIT. | LEDDY MARGET. 
A Romance. | By Mrs. L. B. Watrorp, author of ‘* Mr. Smith,’”’ “ Iva 
By Epwa Lyaut, author of “Donovan,” “We Two,” | Kildare,” ete. Crown vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
** Doreen,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. | “Mrs. L. B. Walford has not written anything so charming since her 
Recently Published. ae tee yw ge Guardian. a - sai 
WAYFARING MEN. Crown svo, cloth, ornamental, | jittie book: and it will linger in the Sonety when mach of the mene 
$1.50. | pretentious fiction of its day is forgotten.” — Tribune (New York). 





LONGMANS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Edited by GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, A.B., Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 
BOOKS PRESCRIBED FOR THE 1899, 1900, 1901, AND 1902 EXAMINATIONS. 


COOPER'S THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. Edited, with MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. Booxs lL anp Il. Edited, with 


introduction and notes, by Cuartes F. Ricnarpsox, Winkley Pro- introduction and notes, by Eowarp Evexert Hats, Jr., Pb.D., Pro- 
fessor of the es and Literature in Dartmouth College. fessor of Rhetoric and Logic in Union College. With Portrait of 
Cloth, 75 cta. a, SO ota. Milton. Cloth, cts. Boarda, 35 cts. 


DRYDEN'S PALAMON AND ARCITE. Edited, with introduction BURKE'S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 
and notes, by Wittiam Tenney Brewsrsa, A.M, Tutor in Rhetoric Edited, with introduction and notes, by Ausgrt 8. Coox, Ph.D 
and I~ or Composition in Columbia University. Cloth, 50 cts. L.H.D., Professor of the English and Literature ia Yale 
Boards, 35 cts. 


Language 
THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. — University. With Portrait of Burke. Cloth, 0 cts. Boards, 36 cts. 
tator.”” Edited, with introduction and notes, by DO 8. fowne, CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. Edited, with introduction and 


A.M., of the Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Ww notes, by Witsox Farnanp, A.M., Associate Principal of the Newark 
Ima. a ee ee Academy. Newark, N.J. With Portrait of Burns. Cloth, 50 cts 
a, cts. 


GOLDSMITH’'S THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Mary A. Jonpax, A.M, Professor of TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. Edited, with introduction and 
n 


Rhetoric and Old English in Smith College. With Portrait of Gold- notes, by Groroe Epwarp Woopperry, A.B., Professor of Literature 
amith. Cloth, 75 cts. Boards, 50 cts. in Columbia University. With Portrait of Tennyson. Cloth, 60 cts. 
COLERIDGE'S THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. i Dome. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Hereear Bares, A.B., SCOTT'S IVANHOE. Edited, with introduction and notes, by Buiss 
formerly Instructor in English in the University of Nebraska. With Perry, A.M., Profeasor of Oratory and Zsthetic Criticism in Frtsee- 
Portrait of Coleridge. Cloth, 45 cts. Boards, 30 cts. ton University. With Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. Cloth, $1.00. 
DE QUINCEY'S FLIGHT OF A TARTAR TRIBE. (REVOLT Boarde, 65 eta. 
-) Edited, with introduction and notes, by ©.MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON MILTON AN ISON. Edited, 
CHaRias Sears Batpwi, Ph.D., Instructor in Rhetoric in Yale with introduction and notes, by James eee denen A.B., 
University. With Portrait of De Quincey. Cloth, 0 cts. Boards, 35 cts. Head-master of the Brearly Bchool, New York. With Portrait. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S SILAS MARNER. Edited, with introduction Cloth, 75 cta. Boards, 50 cts. 
notes, 


y Ronert Hereicx, A.B., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric . , - “Ty 
tn the Univeraity of Chicago. With Portrait of George Eliot. Cloth, POPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD. Booxs L, VI, XXII, axp XXIV. 
Boards, cts. 


| hd > = ——— = notes, by WittiaM BH. Maxwett, A.M., 

perin jent of ¢ Instruction, Brooklyy, N. Y., and PeactvaL 

SHAKSPERE’'S MACBETH. Edited, with introduction and notes, Cuvss, of the Ethical Culture Schools, New Pork City. With Por- 
by Joun Marruews Mawr, Ph.D., Professor of the English Lan- trait of Pope. Cloth, 60 cts. Boards, 40 cts. 

guage in Brown University. With Portrait. Cloth G0c. Boards, 4c. $HAKSPERE'S MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited, with intro- 

MILTON'S L'ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, COMUS AND duction and notes, by Fraxcis B. Guumerz, Pb.D., Professor of 

aves. oe wry ty! oem, wy Hm hy English in Haverford College ; Member of the Conference on English 

, AM, is! niversity o' b of the N. i J . oi 
oa Sef Milton. Chowk. 75 cna Toy t een Committee of Ten. With Portrait. Cloth, 60 cts. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE Co.’s Books 





A NEW FALL CATALOGUE. 


We have prepared between fifty and sixty 
new books for Fall publication. It is impos- 
sible to describe them in an advertisement, 
and our purpose is to get these catalogues into 
the hands of all readers of Toe Dia. Send 
us your name and one will be forwarded. 


BOOKS ON APPROVAL. 


We have made a success of the plan of 
sending our publications on approval — to be 
paid for if satisfactory, or returned — and no 
offense. Our wish is to give to the “ mail 
order reader,” who lives far from a bock 
store, the same or better opportunity to exam- 
ine our books than the dweller in New York. 
Send for any book that interests you: remit 
after examination. 


THE NEW DOLLAR NOVEL SERIES. 


In this series we have undertaken the task 
of publishing, at the rate of one or more a 
month, a novel “ good to read,” a book of 
plot and incident, indeed the sort of story 
one lays down unwillingly and returns to with 
eagerness. The first volume of the series is 
“The Lady of Castle March,” by Owen 
RwoscomMyL, author of “ Battlement and 
Tower,” “ The Jewel of Ynys Galon.” It is 
a book which will not be left half read. 


“BIRD NEIGHBORS” AGAIN. 


Among the reports of the best selling books 
throughout the summer was “ Bird Neigh- 
bors,” by Neltje Blanchan, introduced by John 
Burroughs. The fifty-two colored plates are 
the most beautiful bird pictures ever printed 
— color photography perfected at last. None 
of the popular novels sold faster. The fourth 
edition (75th thousand ) is going off rapidly 
now. 


“HOW TO BUILD A HOME.” 
Many people are building now. They need 
this practical book. It will be sent on ap- 
proval. $1.00. 








| 
| 


CONAN DOYLE’S «SONGS OF 
ACTION.” 

These poems have the true swing and rush, 
and deal with war and adventure. The Lon- 
don Times in an advance notice says : “ These 
songs ought rapidly to become popular. Read- 
ers of ‘The White Company’ and some other 
books of his are well aware that he can write 
songs, and the present volume will pleasantly 
remind them of the happy hours which they 
spent over that thrilling romance.” 

SpeciFications: — Size, 5x7; Pages, 162; Bind- 
ing, silk basket-cloth, gold stamping; Type, 12-point; 
Price, $1.25. 


GENERAL NELSON A. MILES’S NEW 
BOOK, « MILITARY EUROPE.” 


It is by good fortune that the last pages 
of this book were finished just as General 
Miles left for the front. In every way the 
book is timely and important as the result of 
the General's studies in Europe last year. 
The volume is beautifully illustrated, and ap- 
peals to that great audience now more inter- 
ested in military matters than ever before. 

SPECIFICATIONS :— Size, 8 x 10}; Pages, 150; Bind- 
ing, decorated cloth; 50 illustrations; Type, 12-point; 
Price, $1.50. 


A KLONDIKE BOOK BY EDWARD 
S. ELLIS. 

The author of so many famous boys’ books 
(the Deerfoot Series and the Log Cabin Series 
among others) has written a book entitled 
“ Klondike Nuggets, and How Two Boys 
Secured Them.” Orson Lowell has made the 
pictures. 


SpeciFicaTions : — Size, 5x7}; Binding, cloth, 
pictorial design; Type, 11-point; Illustrations, 24 full 
pages; Pages, 255; Price, $1.00. 


HOW TO STUDY SHAKESPEARE. 
This is the only book of the kind in exist- 
ence. Prepared by W. H. FLEMine, intro- 
duced by W. J. Roure, it helps to the appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare. It should find its way 
to every well-appointed schoolroom. Sent on 
approval. Price, $1.00. 











DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE CO., NEW YORK. 
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LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY’S LIST OF 
AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS. 


SIELANKA, A FOREST PICTURE, 
And Other Stories. By Henryk SIeNKIEWICZ, au- 
thor of “ Quo Vadis,” etc. Translated by JEREMIAH 
Curtin. Library Edition. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 
EXOTICS AND RETROSPECTIVES. 
By Larcapio Hearn. Illustrated. 16mo. $2.00. 
THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
By Epwarp Everett Hate. New Edition. With 
special Introduction. 16mo, cloth. 50 cents. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
By Leon Davupet; and “My Brother and I,” by 
Ernest Daupet. With new photogravure portrait. 
12mo. $1.50. 
FROMONT AND RISLER. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS. 
New Library Edition. The author’s latest revision. 
New plates, large type. 12 vols. 24 photogravures. 
$2.00 per volume; half calf, $4.50 per volume; half 
levant, gilt, 36.00 per volume. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 
A New Edition in 12 volumes, including Memoirs 
and Letters. Illustrated. 16mo. Per volume, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents; half moroeco, 32.25; half 
ealf or half morocco, extra, $2.50. 


| HISTORICAL ROMANCES OF HENRYK SIEN- 


By Avrnonse Daupet. A New Translation, by | 


Georce B. Ives. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 
THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI. 


- ition. Tlusteated. 16mo, cloth. | 
Boquisite Now Edttion mo, eo | THE MAJOR TACTICS OF CHESS. 


50 cents. 


*TWIXT YOU AND ME. 
A Story for Girls. By Grace Le Baron, author 


of “Little Miss Faith,” ete. [llustrated. 12mo. | 


$1.50. 
‘BELLE, 


By the author of “Miss Toosey’s Mission,” ete. | 


Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. 81.00. 


THE YOUNG PURITANS IN KING PHILIP’S WAR | 


A Sequel to “ Young Puritans of Old Hadley.” By 


Mary P. Wetts Sairu. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. | 


TEDDY, HER BOOK. 


A Story of Sweet Sixteen. By Anna Crapin Ray. 


Illustrated. 1l2mo. $1.25. 
AMONG THE LINDENS. 
By Evetyn Raymonp, author of “ Little Lady of 
the Horse,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 
FROM DAY TO DAY. 
Passages from the Bible, with translations into other 
languages. By Turopora W. Wootsey. 16mo. 
$1.25. 
HESTER STANLEY’S FRIENDS. 


A Sequel to “ Hester Stanley at St. Mark's.” By | 


Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. Illustrated. 16mo. 
$1.25. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By E. A. Grosvenor. New Popular Edition. 250 


illustrations. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. Cloth, 36.00; | 


half levant, $12.00. 
PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 


And Other Poems. By Mackenzie Bett. 16mo, | 


Cloth. $1.25. 


KIEWICZ. 
Popular Edition. 12mo, cloth. Comprising: 
“Qvo Vapis.” 75 cents. 
«“ Wirn Fire anp Sworp.” 81.00. 
“Tue Detvuce.” 2 volumes. $1.50. 
“Pan MicnaeE..” 75 cents. 


MODERN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
By Stmron E. Batpwry, LL.D. Crown 8vo. $2. net. 


By Franx.in K. Youna, author of “ Grand Tactics 
of Chess,” ete. Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50. 

THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING. 
From the Swedish of Selma Lagerléf. 12mo, cloth. 
$1.75. 

THE COUNT’S SNUFF BOX. 
A Romance of the War of 1812. By Grorce R. R. 
Rivers. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


| CREATION MYTHS OF PRIMITIVE AMERICA 


in Relation to the Religious History and Mental 
Development of Mankind. By Jeremtan CurtTIN. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


| STARS AND TELESCOPES. 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. By Davin P. Topp, 
M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated. 12mo. $2.00. 


1 AM THE KING. 
Being the Account of some Happenings in the Life 
of Godfrey de Bersac, Crusader Knight. By Sep- 
PARD STEVENS. 16mo. $1.25. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S WORKS. 
A New Uniform Collected Edition, handsomely 
printed in clear and beautiful type. 12mo, cloth. 
31.50 per volume. Two volumes each month. 


BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PAST- 
TIMES. 


New volumes: “ Rowing,” “ Athletics,” “ Football.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.50 each; half morocco, 
35.00 each. 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 
By Watton and Cottox. With Introduction by 
James Russert Lower. 74 wood engravings. 
12mo. $1.50. 


Send for “AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS,” arranged and printed by Witt Bran ey, at Toe Untver- 


sity Press, CAMBRIDGE. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 


a wem «See 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’sS 
SEPTEMBER BOOKS. 


The Origin and Growth of the 
English Constitution. 


Showing the gradual development of the English Con- 
stitutional System, and the growth out of that system 
of the Federal Republic of the United States. Vol. II. 
By Hannis TAY or, late U. S. Minister to Spain. 
8vo, $4.50. The two volumes, $9.00. 

This volume completes Mr. Taylor’s treatise, which 
is the only work written on this entire subject. It is of 
the same high excellence with the first volume, which 
has been strongly commended by authorities like Free- 
man, Stubbs, and Fiske, and has been used as a text-book 
in leading colleges and universities. 


A Great Love. 


By Ciara Lovise BuRNHAM, author of “ Miss Archer 

Archer,” “Sweet Clover,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mrs. Burnam here adds another to the list of her 
popular novels, which a host of readers eagerly devour. 
The plot is ingenious but probable, the characters inter- 
esting, the incidents natural yet dramatic, and the tone 
is eminently sane and wholesome. Ina word, it is a very 
entertaining story, well worth reading. 


Dorothy Deane. 


A Story for Children. By Erten O_ney Krrk, author 
of “ The Story of Margaret Kent,” ete. With illus- 
trations. 16mo, $1.00. 

In “ Dorothy Deane” Mrs. Kirk shows that she can 
write as interesting stories for children as for older 
readers. Dorothy is a very real sort of girl; Gay and 
Lucy are attractive twins; and Marcia gets the children 
into all sorts of scrapes, from which they get out very 
luckily. The story is natural, wholesome, rich in fun, 
and prettily illustrated. 


The Charming Sally, 

Privateer Schooner of New York. A Tale of 1765. 
By James Oris, author of « Toby Tyler,” “ The Boys 
of 1745,” ete. With a frontispiece illustration. 
12mo, 31.50. 

The stirring years before the Revolution are the time 
of this wide-awake story. Three boys sail on the 
Charming Sally after a British vessel, put into Boston 
harbor, go back to New York, and have very interesting 
adventures in the city and on the schooner. 


Burns’s Poems. 


Keats’s Poems. 

Cabinet Edition. Printed from large type and bound in 
attractive style. The volume of Keats is prefaced 
with a biographical sketch of him by James Russe. 
Lowe. Each, 18mo, gilt top, $1.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosron. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





Books of Unusual Interest. 


Spain in the Nineteenth Century. 


By Exvizangeva Wormetey Latimer. With many 
Portraits. 8vo, $2.50. 

“The interest which attaches itself in this country just now to Spain 
and Spanish politics makes the publication of ‘Spain in the Nineteenth 
Century’ timely and valuable. . . . Like the previous volumes on 
France, Russia and Turkey, England, Africa, and Italy, it gives the 
busy reader, in a compact and interesting narrative, a survey of the 
recent political history of the country of which it treats. The entire 
series is well pl d and dably ited."’— The Outlook, New 
York. 





4 . . . . 
With a Pessimist in Spain. 
By Mary F. Nixon. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
“We do not recall reading of late any traveller's record which gives 
us in pictorial story so much of the historic and artistic treasures of 
Old Spain.""— The Boston Evening Transcript. 


Christianity, the World- Religion. 


By Rev. Jonn Henry Barrows. Large 12mo, $1.50. 

“Dr. Barrows has given not only to India, but to the thinking peo- 

ple of the world, a book of great value and merit." — Public Opinion, 
New York. 


. . 
A World- Pilgrimage. 
By Rev. Jonn Henry Barrows. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo, $2.00, 

“We are glad to have been represented abroad by so splendid a 
gentleman and scholar and ambassador of Christianity; and we are 
almost, if not quite, equally glad to have had so charming and cultured 
a friend travel in our interest, so to speak, and record for us impressions 
so eminently readable as these. . . . The book does not contain a 
dull line, or one without significance.’’— The Interior, Chicago. 


On the Red Staircase. 


By M. Imtay Tayvor. 12mo, $1.25. 
“ This is a wonderfully strong piece of work, thrilling in plot, ex- 
citing in treatment, and it holds the reader's attention from start to 
finish."’"—The Boston Budget. 


An Imperial Lover. 
By M. Imtay Tayior. 12mo, $1.25, 
“ The tale is one of love, of intrigue, and adventure, and seems to 
us even better than its predecessor, ‘On the Red Staircase.’’’— The 
Outlook. 


Stories from Italy. 
By G.S. Gopkry. 12mo, $1.25. 

“This modest little volume of ‘Stories from Italy’ will be read 
with appreciation by persons who value polished, finished style, quiet 
observation, and the delicate portrayal of scenes that are often touched 
with irony and humor."— Literature, London and New York. 


My Lady. 
A Story of Long Ago. By Manrcourrire Bovver. 
Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 
“ The flavor is quaint — like that of a bit of old lace smelling of lav- 
ender — and the illustrations are as dainty as the tale.’’— Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, 


Ground Arms! 


The Story of a Life. A Romance of European War. 
By Baroness BERTHA VON SuTTNER. Translated from 
the German by ALice Aspury Apporr. A New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, $1.00. 

“The most eloquent appeal for universal peace we have read in 
years. . . . The story is one of the strongest works of fiction of the 
present decade."’— The Arena. 

For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
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Henry Holt & Co.’s Recent Text-Books. | 














AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF MARTIN’S HUMAN BODY, 
BRIEFER COURSE Revised by Prof. G. W. Frtz of Harvard. 408 pp. 12mo. $1.20 net. 


BARNES’S PLANT LIFE ..... . . . . . vii+428 pp. 12mo. $1.12 net. 
PALMER’S SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL ixxiv.+404 pp. 16mo. $1.00 ne. 
RINGWALT’S AMERICAN ORATIONS . + « Vi4334 pp. 12mo. $1.00 net. 


The volume includes Carl Schurz’s General Amnesty, Jeremiah S. Black’s Trial by Jury, Wendell | 
Phillips’s Daniel O’Connell, Chauncey M. Depew’s Inauguration of Washington, George William Curtis’s 
The Leadership of Educated Men, Henry W. Grady’s The New South, and Henry Ward Beecher’s The | 
Sepulchre in the Garden. 


PANCOAST’S INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE 


With 13 portraits. xii+393 pp. 16mo. 31.00 net. 


STRUNK’S DRYDEN’S ESSAYS .... xxxviii+180 pp. 16mo. 50 cts. net. | 
OMAN’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND ..... iv.+760 pp. 12mo. $1.50 net. | 


—EE ———— — —+| 


378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. | 


GINN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 








DAVIS'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. | HASTINGS AND BEACH’S GENERAL PHYSICS. 
By Wriutam M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography | A Coll Text-Book. By Cuartes S. Hastrinos, Pro- 
in Harvard University. (Ready in September.) fessor of Physics in Yale Unies. and Freperick E. 


GAGE’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. | aoe eee 
Revised and entirely Rewritten. By Atrrep P. Gace, | 
Instructor in Physics in the English High School, Boston. ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S NEW CESAR. 
Ready in September.) | Seven Books. Edited by J. B. Greenoven, Professor of 


WENTWORTH AND HILL'S TEXT-BOOK OF | [atin it Harvard University. B. Le. pode, Trofessor of 


PHYSICS. lanti, and M. Grant Danrecy, recently Principal of 
By G@. A. Wentworrs and G. A. Hity. 440 pages. $1.15. | a Half leather, 616 pages. Fully 
WENTWORTH’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. “ AR msgs 
By G. A. Wentworrs, author of “* Wentworth’s Series of BLAISDELL’S PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Mathematics.” 400 pages. $1.00. A Lay ge Higher Porm By Avpert F, Brais- 
sc . DELL, M.D. pages. $1.10. 
WENTWORTH’S NEW SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
pe acento EBRA- —_| GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. 
. co Edited by R. Apevarpe Wrraam, Teacher of English in 
BUELL’S ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. Latin High School, Somerville, Mass. 252 pages. 50 cents. 
By Coumw S. Busey, Principal of Williams Memorial (Standard English Classics.) 


Institute, New London, Conn. 


FRINK’S NEW CENTURY SPEAKER. 
Selected and adapted by the late Henry A. Frrnk, 
formerly Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Public Speak- 
ing in Amherst College. 346 pages. $1.00. 


SELECTIONS FROM LANDOR. 


| EDMUND BURKE’S LETTER TO A NOBLE LORD 
} Edited by Atsert H. Smyrn, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the Philadelphia Central High 
School. 83 pages. 30 cents. (Standard English Classics.) 
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COUNT TOLSTOY. 


We shall come, early in the present month, 
to the seventieth birthday of the great Russian 
whose name stands at the head of this article, 
and whose preéminence among the writers of 
his country now living is indisputable. More 
than this, we may say that his name could not 
fairly be omitted from a list of the half dozen 
greatest writers now living anywhere in the 
world. The other names in such a list would 
perhaps be those of Ruskin, Swinburne, Bjorn- 
son, Ibsen, and Carducci. Other names might 
possibly be substituted, with good reason, for 
one or two of these; but, however such a list 
were constituted, it would illustrate in a strik- 
ing manner the shifting of the centre of intel- 
lectual gravity from the South to the North, 
from the Latin races to those of Teutonic and 
Slavonic origin. When Hugo and Renan were 
living, to name no others, the balance was more 
evenly held; but now the great Italian poet 
alone stands in anything like the first rank, 
having for his peer no other Italian, no Span- 
iard, and even no Frenchman. 

Returning, after this brief digression, to our 
main subject, we feel bound to emphasize the 
opinion, often expressed in these pages, that 
Russian literature is adorned by one artistic 
personality even more important than that of 
Count Tolstoy. In the work of Tourguénieff 
the art of fiction seems to have made its longest 
reach towards absolute supremacy of achieve- 
ment. There is something almost despairing 
in the perfection, the finality, the triumph of 
the man who created “Spring Floods” and 
“On the Eve.” From the structural point of 
view, the best work of Count Tolstoy, rich as 
it is in experience, in sympathy, in psycholog- 
ical truth and noble idealism, seems rude in 
comparison with those masterpieces. The gen- 
erous dying message of the elder novelist, en- 
joining the “ great writer of our Russian land ” 
to return to his literary labors, must not blind us 
to the fact that an even greater writer sent the 
message as he neared the close of his own career. 
As all the world knows, the plea was unheeded 
by its recipient ; for the same year (1877) had 
marked the completion of both Tourguénieff’s 
* Virgin Soil” and Count Tolstoy’s “ Anna 
Karénina,” — that is, of the last significant 
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artistic production of each of the two great 
writers concerned. The younger man refused 
to carry on the torch that was offered to his 
hand, seeking instead lights that seemed to him 
more trustworthy, but that were destined to 
lead his steps far astray into the morasses of 
mysticism. We trust that this expression may 
not seem too harsh to those of his disciples 
whose lives have been lifted to a higher ethical 
plane by the example of his great renunciation ; 
but we believe that art, with its implicit teach- 
ing, acts more effectively upon conduct, in the 
long run, than do any of the devices of formal 
didacticism. 

Discerning readers of “Anna Karénina” 
could hardly escape the signs of a crisis in the 
life of its author. While a very deep sort of 
penetrative insight was displayed in the delin- 
eation of most of the characters of the novel, 
that of Levine — the most important ethically, 
although not the most brilliant — seemed to 
exhibit a more complete sincerity than the 
others ; and it was evident that the story of his 
restlessness, his perplexity, and his provisional 
solution of the difficult problem of existence, 
must be taken in some sense as the author's 
own spiritual autobiography. Levine's last 
words are extremely significant. 

“IT shall probably continue to get out of temper with 

my coachman, to go into useless arguments, to air my 
ideas unseasonably. I shall always feel a barrier be- 
tween the sanctuary of my soul and the soul of other 
people, even that of my wife; I shall always be holding 
her responsible for my annoyances, and feeling sorry 
for it directly afterwards. I shall continue to pray 
without being able to explain to myself why I pray; but 
my inner life has won its liberty; it will no longer be at 
the mercy of events, and every minute of my existence 
will have a meaning sure and profound which it will be 
in my power to impress on every single one of my ac- 
tions, that of being good.” 
In giving these words to the character whose 
inner life most clearly reflected his own, the 
author made only too evident the preoccupations 
that were even then absorbing the greater share 
of his intellectual energies, and it was as a 
natural consequence of this state of mind that 
he set about the production of that remarkable 
series of religious writings — studies in applied 
socialism and simplified Christianity — that 
have been put forth during the past score of 
years, and have attracted a wider, if less dis- 
criminating, attention than was ever at the 
command of his books that really belonged to 
literature. 

It was at the same age, and under similar 
conditions of mental and emotional stress, that 
the greatest of living Englishmen turned his 





back upon a brilliant past, and determined 
heuceforth to devote himself to the preaching 
of ethical truth, and the betterment, by effective 
practical example, of his fellow-men. In the 
ease of Mr. Ruskin, as in that of Count Tolstoy, 
there was the same fervor of conviction, the 
same prophetic fire, the same iconoclastic zeal, 
and, we are regretfully constrained to add, the 
same essential futility of the means by which 
the regeneration of society was to be accom- 
plished. Neither the road-making of the one 
nor the shoe-cobbling of the other could cause 
more than a ripple upon the social waters that 
needed to be so deeply stirred, and in both 
cases there was inculcated the false notion that 
because the simplest things are worth doing 
well the rarest powers of genius are best em- 
ployed in showing how these simple things 
should be done. It is the earlier and not the 
later work of both men that will have the saner 
and more enduring influence, because, while no 
less fine in spirit than the later work, it is also 
done upon the terms of art and is allied with 
the everlasting power of beauty. There is, 
indeed, something almost blasphemous in the 
words with which both these men speak of the 
great work of their earlier life, — in the lan- 
guage with which Mr. Ruskin scornfully char- 
acterizes as “fine writing” those pages of his 
own that first gave to so many readers the vis- 
ion of the world of natural beauty, in the vehe- 
mence with which Count Tolstoy, in the very 
latest of his books, rejects the ministry of the 
divinest forms of art that the ages have be- 
queathed to us. 

But, in spite of himself, and in spite of his 
own condemnation of the work done by him in 
the days that he now looks back upon as unre- 
generate, Count Tolstoy has won a high place 
among the great writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and won it by that work which now, en- 

ged as he is in a futile religious and social 
propaganda, seems to his perverted vision so 
comparatively unimportant. When his living 
personality shall have passed from the view of 
men, when his tracts and his parables and his 
religious polemics shall have taken their place 
in the intellectual lumber-room which contains 
the vagaries of great souls gone astray, when 
his autobiographical writings shall be valued 
only as curious revelations of a mind out of 
joint, he will be remembered and admired and 
extolled 2s the author of “ War and Peace,” 
that epic of the Russian people in the most 
tragic hour of its consciousness; of ‘* Anna 
Karénina,” that sincere and poignant portrayal 
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of a group of intensely human souls; by the 
slighter and earlier sketches of the Crimean 
War and the Cossacks and the Caucasus that 
exhibit in some respects a finer art than the 
two colossal productions by which he is best 
known. Recognition of the defects of these 
works will, in the long run, be fairly balanced 
by recognition of their power and their insight, 
and upon the world-wide fame that they have 
won during the last ten or twelve years will 
be set the seal of the approving judgment of 
posterity. Men will smile at the color-blindness 
of his wsthetic writings, and at the pathetic 
lack of the historical sense so characteristic of 
his social and religious philosophy, but they 
will have only respect and wonder for his 
achievements during the years before he set 
about the hopeless task of reforming the world. 

Even in the least permanently valuable work 
of so masterful a spirit there is, however, matter 
for reflection ; and a uniform English edition, 
by competent translators, of the entire writings 
of Count Tolstoy, would be a desirable under- 
taking for some enterprising publisher. Al- 
though most of his books have been put into 
English, the translations make a heterogeneous 
collection, both in appearance and efficiency ; 
their mechanical form at present too often 
arouses distaste, and their execution as trans- 
lations too often excites the suspicion that ideas 
have been inaccurately reproduced or omitted 
altogether. It would be very fortunate if the 
complete works of Count Tolstoy were made 
accessible in an English form above reproach 
as to their external parts, and deserving of full 
confidence as to their translation. 





TIME-GUAGE IN LETTERS. 


Homer's Chapman (to reverse the phrase of Keats) 
takes occasion, at the close of the Twelfth Book of 
the Odyssey, to remark, in the tongue most familiar 
to him, Opus novem dierum. This comment we are 
to understand as a mild and justifiable boast of good 
work done quickly. The Elizabethan period, to 
which the author just cited belonged, has long been 
accepted as the epoch of greatest mental activity 
known to English literature. Yet throughout that 
period, the affectation on the part of writers (if 
affectation there were) was that of inspiration rather 
than of plodding — as though their motto had been 
Currente Calamo. 

Of course, to primitive people there is something 
fascinating in the very fact of improvisation ; to 
them, in every man of genius not only is there an 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling, but the genius, to be 





consistent, must be instantaneously, rather than 
laboriously, creative. Even in the early part of the 
present century, it was the effort of the approving 
biographer to maintain that what his subject did he 
not only did well but did rapidly. Bis dat qui cito 
dat was then a motto of universal acceptance. 
O’Connell’s definition of oratory, as the faculty of 
thinking on one’s legs, is in the same vein. This 
cultus of the off-hand and inspirational naturally 
had its dissenters ; hard-headed, practical observers, 
who with half-closed eyes would remind the tyro 
that there is “ no excellence without great labor,” — 
or, more briefly still, that ‘easy writing is d—d 
hard reading.” Still, youthful enthusiasm, even in 
a biographer, was not to be denied ; and the minds 
of our ancestors were fed with tales of how Lope 
de Vega wrote one of his thousand plays in a single 
forenoon, and was found watering his flowers at 
midday, declaring that this last exertion had tired 
him considerably! (This on the word of Prescott.) 

In earlier days, swift workmanship was part and 
parcel of the poet’s equipment. Hence we are 
gravely told, on the highest authority, that Byron 
wrote “ The Corsair ” at ten sittings, the entire time 
scarce occupying three weeks. Of like marvellous 
celerity was the writing of “ The Siege of Corinth,” 
achieved while dressing for a ball. Of “The Bride 
of Abydos,” disinterested biographers declared that 
the poet wrote it in a single night, without once 
mending his pen; and, in proof thereof, that same 
un-mended pen was placed on exhibition in a glass 
case, among other curios! Macaulay, to whom we 
are indebted for these instances, goes on to remark 
that swiftness of execution, while it by no means 
furnishes an excuse for that which is done badly, 
does certainly give an added interest to a master- 
piece. 

When men attain notoriety, the public rushes to 
confirm that notoriety. Tales of the marvellous in 
illustration of the favorite’s prowess pour in from 
every source; some from pure love of the subject, 
but most from absolute love of the marvellous for its 
own sake. Byron is only one of numerous instances 
in which the assumption of a miraculous gift of 
speed was used to quicken interest in an author’s 
work. In France the same influence was at work 
at the same period, and it probably reached its acme 
in the stories of the wonderful fecundity of Alex- 
ander Dumas. Not until suit was brought against 
the author of “Monte Cristo” by various real or 
pretended collaborators, did the public awake to 
the fact of Dumas’s composite authorship. It then 
became notorious that he kept a corps of authors to 
work out his ideas. Thus, the author gained in rep- 
utation for astuteness, for business sagacity — but 
the marvel was no more. 

This fad of superhuman velocity has had its reac- 
tion. Now-a-days, almost all interviews with cele- 
brated authors chronicle the fact that their subjects 
are hard-working men! In dealing with the latest 
| production of that most sensational and voluminous 

of our authors, Mr. Hall Caine, publishers and 
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reviewers proclaimed not only the years of labor 
which the work had consumed, but the fact that 
before being committed to the press the author had 
wholly rewritten the book, with painstaking correc- 
tions and amendments. Had the fashion of Byron’s 
day still prevailed, Mr. Hall Caine is just the man 
to have written the whole of it, under oath, in forty- 
eight hours! 

The prefaces of works published half a century 
ago almost always referred to the difficulties en- 
countered in their production by the author. Other 
avocations, political necessity, and even bereave- 
ment, were frequently cited as compelling a brief 
desultory period of industry, — as when Arthur 
apologizes for his “ Successful Merchant,” its short- 
comings, even its etiology, by affirming a season of 
“long involuntary leisure.” When Thomas Moore, 
in his preface to “ Lalla Rookh,” observed that in 
jastice to his own industry he felt obliged to men- 
tion the long and laborious reading he undertook to 
secure the necessary local color, the critics con- 
temptuously remarked that the poet had better keep 
such details to himself! Nowadays, the author's 
preface will usually give assurance of conscientious 
toil in which no pains have been neglected to achieve 
the requisite accuracy and finish. The minutie of 
the workshop are unflinchingly set forth in maga- 
zines, often accompanied by pictures wherein the an- 
thors are represented as bard at work: Mr. Howells 
glued to a desk driving his pen—with great redund- 
ancy of cuff; Mr. Barry, in brown study, stands 
with his hands in his pockets; while Mr. Kipling 
stares superciliously at us through the largest spec- 
tacles that ever ornamented presbyopic genius. 

The author of former days said, in effect : “ Look 
at me. I pour forth my rhapsodies, from pure 
inspiration. And this is genius.” The author of 








the present day seems to say (with an eye on the | 


other): “Look at me. 
powers. To me, as to Lord Bacon, Genius is pa- 
tience ; or, as another has put it, the art of taking 
pains.” Of these two extreme methods as regulated 
by the time-gauge, one is the affectation of aristoc- 
racy in letters ; the other is the claim of affiliation 
with the proletarian order. Fortunately, we are not 
compelled to the adoption of either method ; but if 
we were. our choice would light upon the man who 
trusts to results, does not make us partners of his 


I pretend to no unusual | 


toil by a wearisome recital of past labors. The | 
“get-there stroke” of a winning though much de- | 


rided crew suffices, be the time long or short. 
A student displayed a thesis he had just finished, 
observing, “ That ought to be good, for it cost me 


hours consumed in this discovery. Captain Barclay, 
who walked one thousand miles in one thousand 
hours, thereby striding into immortality, did a less 
ignominious thing than did our scientist, when he 
invented against time. 

The powers that come direct from Heaven, and 
cost us nothing, are alluded to as “gifts.” The 
word is a favorite one with Natty Bumpo, and (to 
bring together extremes) we may also recall that 


_ the great British orator, Edmund Burke, when he 


wishes to offer the highest praise of chivalry, speaks 
of its possession as the “ unbought grace of life.” 
Is it from a commercial sense of equivalents that 
our eulogists of labor value a work for what it has 
cost in effort? But why should we rate the gifts of 
the gods as negotiable treasure ’ 
S. R. Exxiort. 


CAPRICE OF THE MUSES. 


Of old the Muses sat on high, 

And heard and judged the songs of men; 
On one they smiled, who loitered by: 

Of toiling ten, they slighted ten. 


“ They lightly serve who serve us best, 
Nor know they how the task was done; 
We Muses love a soul at rest, 
But violence and toil we shun.” 


If men say true, the Muses now 
Have changed their ancient habitude, 
And would be served with knitted brow, 
And stress and toil each day renewed. 


So each one with the other vies, 
Of those who weave romance or song: 
“On us, O Muse, bestow the prize, 
For we have striven well and long!” 


And yet methinks I hear the hest 
Come murmuring down from Helicon: 
“ They lightly serve who serve us best, 
Nor know they how the task was done!” 


Epitsa M. Tuomas. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE POETRY OF THE CUBAN WAR. 
(To the Editor of Tu Diat.) 
I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt, through your 


| kindness, of the new battle-song by Mr. E. S. Willcox, 


trouble enough!” Does not the remark embody the | 


sentiment of those who would apotheosize literary 


| of the lack of good Cuban-War poetry. 


toil for its own sake? A further instance: An emi- | 


nent scientific man, Marshall Hall, who enriched 


the world of physics by the notable discovery of | 


reflex action, did what he could to destroy some of 
the fine dramatic effect of his work ; for when he 


fell beneath the blandishments of the interviewer, | 


at last, he stated numerically the exact number of 


entitled “1 Hear Afar the Rolling Drum,” sent pre- 
sumably by its author or publisher as a courteous but 
crushing rejoinder to my complaint (THe Drat, Aug. 16) 
Mr. Willcox’s 
production, though not perhaps of a sort to greatly up- 
lift the soul, or to send a man rejoicing to the cannon’s 
mouth, is still fairly well rhymed and tuneful; and I 


_ shall certainly sing it myself and recommend it to my 
| friends. 


But I do not think it forms in itself a suffi- 
cient answer to the charge that the puets of America did 
not rise to the occasion furnished by the late war. Some 


| sparks of true lyric fire struck from the soul, say, of 
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Mr. Stedman or Mr. Gilder, or even Mr. “ Ironguill,” 
might reasonably have been expected. Certainly had 
Mr. Whittier been with us such deeds as Hobson’s would 
not have gone unsung. It is argued that the war with 
Spain was not, like our Civil War, one sanctified by 
principle, but that it was a mere fight (dare I say 
«serap” ?) forced on the government by a morbid pop- 
ular craving for excitement ; and that therefore our 

ts were not likely to find much inspiration in it. 
But the plea is hardly a valid one. Whatever one may 
think of the war with Spain in its origin, or as a whole, 
it undeniably had its episodes of heroism as fine as ever 
fired the soul of bard. Even Professor Norton must 
have felt at times like “dropping into poetry.” Then 
turn te the Crimean War — one which few humane and 
intelligent Englishmen favored at the time, and which 
no Englishman not a Jingo and a rabid Russophobe pre- 
tends to justify now. It was certainly not a war “ sanc- 
tified by principle”; but it evoked the “Charge of 
the Light Brigade.” In reply to the statement in the 
press cutting you send me, that I either do not “ read the 
newspapers” or else have “‘set my poetry-gauge too 
high,” permit me to say that I do, of sad necessity, read 
(or skim) the newspapers regularly — cords of them; 
and it was in the course of this pursuit that I was struck 
by the fact deplored in my first letter. As to “setting 
my poetry-gauge too high” for the occasion, I may 
safely leave that question to readers of Tne Dia. At 
all events, if the late war evoked one poem as good, or 
half as good, as “ Barbara Frietche,” even, or one song as 
stirring as “ Marching Through Georgia,” I have cer- 
tainly failed to see the one and to hear the other. 

W. R. K. 
Pittsfield, Mass., August 25, 1898. 


AN AFFRONT TO AMERICAN POETS. 
(To the Editor of Tar Dr.) 

It was with surprise as well as indignation that I read 
in your valued journal of last issue the querulous com- 
plaint of a correspondent who signs himself « W. R. K.,” 
that the recent war has “evoked no poetry worth men- 
tioning.” « W. R. K.” appears to be one of those book- 
ish and supercilious persons who wilfully ignore or 
belittle (for reasons best known to themselves) the sur- 
prising amount of really good poetical work done in our 
daily papers. Now I am glad to say I have seen some 
splendid and stirring poems on Cuban War subjects in 
the papers during the summer, and I have carefully 
preserved them. Two stanzas from one of these (enti- 
tled “ Maine To Her Sons”) I subjoin, hoping they may 
meet the eye, and perhaps the approval, of « W. R. K.”: 

“Hark! o’er Katahdin’s craggy head 
Columbia's eagle fiercely screams, 
And swift athwart the darkling sky 
( Like tail of comet hurtling by) 
His plumage proudly streams — 
Aur Armes! 
“Arise! Arise! ye sons of sires 
Who distaff left to him who runs: 
None but the dastard stops to choose, 
So, heroes, stiffen up your thews, 
And limber up your guns — 
Aux Armes!” 
I shall not say here who wrote the above verses; but 
they appeared in a well-known Maine journal, a copy of 
which is at your service, should you care to print the 
poem entire —nine stanzas. Perhaps this “ war poem ” 
may not come up to “ W. R. K.’s” exalted standards; 





but it seems to me to have a rude thrill in it, which is 
the great test of merit in productions of its class. The 
first stanza has in it a ring of Thomas Gray (vide “ The 


Bard”). Josern P. PERKINs. 
Penobscott, Me., Aug. 21, 1898, 


[ Without disparaging the poetic quality of our 
correspondent’s sample stanzas, we may say that the 
strain is not just the one we would choose to march 
to death to, and something more will be needed to 
close the case in favor of the war-poets. — Editor 
Tue Drat.} 


THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE SCHOOL IN JAPAN, 
(To the Editor of Tar Dit.) 

I have already referred in your columns to the estab- 
lishment of a Foreign Language School in Tokyo for 
the purpose of advancing post-graduate study in certain 
foreign languages. The first year’s work of this insti- 
tution has been very successful; and the prospects for 
its second year are most encouraging. Instruction has 
been given in seven foreign languages—English, French, 
German, Russian, Spanish, Chinese, and Korean. Each of 
these languages has not only a capable Japanese teacher 
of translation and grammar, but also a native teacher of 
conversation and composition. The director of this 
school is Naibu Kanda, a graduate of Amherst College 
in the class of 78 and now a prominent educator of this 
Empire. The principal Japanese teacher of English is 
Eiji Asada, who is a graduate of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity (’91), and also has the honor of having received 
the first degree (Ph.D.) granted by the (new) University 
of Chicago. If the other Japanese teachers are as well 
qualified as these two, the school is well equipped. 

I am informed that the faculty meetings of this school 
are very interesting, not only because they are cosmo- 
politan but also because they are rather Babel-like. The 
German understands no language except his own; the 
Korean is in the same condition; the Chinese under- 
stands only English, and the Frenchman only German; 
the Englishman understands French and a little German; 
the Spaniard understands French and English; while 
the Russian, the best scholar of ali, understands French, 
German, and a little English. Each Japanese teacher 
generally understands only the one language which he 
is teaching. Hence, there is no common language, 
although French is said to be the most widely under- 
stood, with English and German next. 

An interesting story is told of the call which the 
director of this school made upon the German imme- 
diately after the arrival of the latter in Tokyo. Mr. 
Kanda could not use German, and tried both English 
and French in vain, but finally managed to make some 
communication by writing Latin! 

This foreign Language School is organically con- 
nected with the Higher Commercial School, which also 
boasts a very flourishing English-speaking Society. The 
annual exhibition of this society has just been held, and 
passed off very successfully. The native pupils ren- 
dered popular English songs, even negro melodies; gave 
recitations from Shakespeare, Dickens, Hood, Long- 
fellow, Webster, and Mark Twain; with an original 
debate in English, which was especially good. These 
things serve to illustrate the remarkable progress that 
has been made in a nation which fifty years ago was 
closed to the rest of the world. 

Ernest W. CLEMENT. 





Tokyo, Aug. 8, 1898. 
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GENERAL MILES IN EUROPE.* 


In the summer of 1897, as will be remem- 
bered, General Nelson A. Miles, the Alcibiades 
and Commander-in-Chief of our now victorious 
army, went abroad in a semi-official way mainly 
with the purpose of observing the Greco- 
Turkish war then in progress. The war ending 
shortly, he was called to London to represent 
us at the Queen’s Jubilee, whence he crossed 
over again to the Continent to attend the autumn 
military mancevres. We were all pleased at the 
time over General Miles’s appointments, for we 
felt that he was precisely the man who would 
appear well where appearances count for so 
much, and we reflected with secret satisfaction 
that no matter how gorgeous the “ function ” 
or how fine the assemblage at which he might 
be officially called upon to assist, his figure and 
equipment could not fail to win the approval of 
the critical. It is gratifying to learn now, from 
his lively and entertaining book, “ Military 
Europe,” that the General not only had a pleas- 
ant and profitable time while abroad, but also 
that he was received in high places everywhere 
with the consideration due to his exterior and 
credentials. 


The question, however, here naturally arises 


| and lo! of a sudden the name of our friends 


| oversea is legion. Foreign powers that, so long 








as the issue of our quarrel with Spain was com- 
paratively doubtful, were cool toward us and 
even hostile, now tender us the hand of amity, 
and are not above assuring us confidentially 
that, though appearances were to the contrary, 
it was all along “ Codlin that was the friend, 
not Short.” 

But we are forgetting General Miles. Leav- 
ing Washington on May 4, 1897, he visited in 
turn Constantinople, Athens, Lamia, where the 
contending armies were then facing each other, 
London, St. Petersburg, Peterhof, where he 
conversed with the Czar, Krasnoe-Selo for the 
Russian maneeuvres, Berlin, Essen at Krupp’s 
invitation, Homburg for the German, and St. 
Quentin for the French, manceuvres. General 
Miles was highly impressed with the good 
qualities of the Turkish soldiers, finding them 
“among the most effective in the world,” a fact 
for which there are several reasons. First, the 
Turks are a strong race, used to hard labor, 
and hence are good raw material physically ; 
secondly, their religion inculcates obedience, 


_ enforces simple and temperate habits, and guar- 


_ antees immediate entry into the joys of a very 


whether, in case General Miles should revisit | 


E fficially in th future, the “ con- | - : 
ee ee eee eee oe ee | be, in respect of his army at any rate, by no 


, 


sideration” with which he was received last 
summer would not ripen into something a good 
deal more effusive, now that this country has 
shown that it can fight as well as trade, and has 
thereby signally upset a once current theory 


that, in the kind words of Mr. Kipling, America | 


was a mere “ big, fat republic wallowing in | medium height, strong in physique, and intellectually 
| the peer of any of the field-marshals I subsequently met 


European power (Spain not excepted) that | in Europe... . In referring to the success of the army, 


dollars, and as easy a prey as China to the first 


might see fit to attack it. To the friend of true 


progress it is saddening to note the signs (man- | 


ifest, for instance, in the changed status of 
Japan, in the rehabilitation of Turkey, and in 
the new regard, since Majuba Hill and the de- 
feat of Jameson, for the rights of the little Boer 
republic) that, after all, Ability to Fight is the 
one virtue that commands substantial and un- 
equivocal respect in Europe. Our own present 
case seems to be also one in point. We have 
unexpectedly beaten Spain with an ease and 
swiftness that would be comic were it not for the 
tragic plight and the bravery of the vanquished ; 


*Mitrrany Evrore. By General Nelson A. Miles. Illus- 
trated. New York: Doubleday & McClare Co. 


| success in war. 


conceivable paradise to the believer who dies in 
battle. The term of service, too, required in 
Turkey is long (twenty years), and a great 
deal of that service during the past century has 
been active. In fact, the Turk is now seen to 


means the Sick Man of Europe about to take 
leave of his neighbors and his estate. General 
Miles formed a high opinion of the Turkish 
commanders, notably of Osman Pasha, who 
reminded him strongly of Grant : 

“ He is a man about sixty-six years old, well built, of 


the rapidity with which it had been mobilized, and the 
universal success in the series of battles just ended be- 
tween the Turks and Greeks, he made a significant 
remark. ‘ Persistency,’ he said, ‘is the great secret of 
If an army is not successful one day, 
tenacity of purpose and persistency will in the end bring 
victory.’ This was very characteristic of the man who 
commanded the government forces in the latter part of 
our great civil war.” 


General Miles had an audience of the Sultan 
in the Imperial Palace, where he was cordially 
received by the Great Assassin, who led the 
conversation at once toward military topics : 

“He manifested great interest in military matters, 
and was thoroughly posted on the equipment of armies, 
the use and effect of modern appliances of war, the use 
of heavy machinery in the movements of the heaviest 
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high-power guns, as well as the most intricate mechan- 
ism of small arms, and the use and effect of smokeless 
powder and high explosives. His small stature, sharp, 
dark eyes, prominent nose, of the Roman type, full 
beard, were not unlike the marked characteristics that 
I have noticed in some men of our country.” 

Arrived at Athens, General Miles found a 
very different state of affairs from that prevail- 
ing at the capital of the victorious Turks : 

«TI came to a city exposed on every hand, deficient in 
military resources, its government dejected by defeat, 
its people dissatisfied with their rulers and divided in 
their opinion of what had been done, or what course 
should be pursued in the future. . . . Many were defi- 
ant, and loudly argued for fighting to the bitter end; 
others were hoping for an interposition of the powers, 
which, if it left their country humbled, still would pre- 
vent the Turks from appropriating it altogether.” 

The officers of the Greek army seemed to 
General Miles to be an intelligent, patriotic 
body of men, though then naturally much de- 
pressed at the result of the campaign. The 
soldiers had endured hardship and disaster with 
fortitude, but were greatly disheartened, their 
only hope being that something might occur to 
end hostilities. There was a great want of 
proper equipment and supplies, and the army 
was badly demoralized, both by the lack of food 
and shelter, and by the presence of a multitude 
of refugees, numbering 50,000 perhaps, who 
had abandoned their homes carrying with them 
what little of their scant belongings they could 
transport upon their backs, in carts, and upon 
a few pack-animals. Clearly, the Greek army 
was doomed to certain disaster in the event of 
further fighting ; and the Turk, reeking from 
his Armenian exploits, had won a new lease of 
political life in Christian Europe. 

The author’s account of the Jubilee is graphic, 
but he tells us little that is new now in the his- 
tory of that splendid pageant which lent so 
powerful an impulse to the growing spirit of 
“ Imperialism ” in Europe. Not since the days 
of Rome had the beck of a single sceptre 
brought together figuratively at an Imperial 
capital so imposing and motley an array of trib- 
utary peoples. The spectacle was not lost on 
Russia, Germany, and France. General Miles 
attended the great naval review off Spithead, 
where, he notes, ‘ In the line of foreign vessels 
was a single warship of the United States, the 
‘Brooklyn.’ She was the only vessel in the 
line painted white, and the irreverent tars called 
her the ‘ cement factory.’”’ Spain, we remem- 
ber, was represented by the “ Vizcaya,” a for- 
midable looking craft that easily outranked in 
foreign eyes the untried representative of our 
“brand new dollar navy.” But times change. 





General Miles’s account of the military man- 
cuvres is interesting, and carries the weight of 
expert opinion. He tactfully steers clear of 
odious comparisons of armies that, rivals in 
point of efficiency and preparedness to-day, 
may possibly be rivals on the battle-field to- 
morrow. The Russian review at Krasnoe-Selo 
he considers one of the finest military displays 
he ever witnessed. Russian officers are “ skilled 
and accomplished,” and their men are “ well 
disciplined and well-armed ”’: 

“The Russian army is, I think, capable of greater 
endurance in the field than any other in Europe. The 
infantry and artillery are composed of strong, hardy 
men, and the cavalry are unexcelled. The Cossacks 
constitute perhaps the best of the mounted troops.” 

The author was much interested, while watch- 
ing the combats at the German manceuvres, in 
the effect of the smokeless powder : 

“One heard the sound of cannon and the rattle of 
musketry, but saw nothing until the troops advanced or 
retreated across the country within his line of vision. 
Thus one formerly valuable means of judging of the 
whereabouts of an enemy and of the progress of a battle 
is taken from a commanding officer by the use of smoke- 
less powder.” 

General Miles, as we all know, was to have 
a better opportunity of judging of the value of 
smokeless powder later on ; and he now doubt- 
less coincides fully with Colonel Roosevelt’s 
opinion in that matter — as well as in certain 
other views of the plain-spoken Rough Rider’s 
of a like general tenor and bearing. Black 
powder and Springfield rifles are now, we trust, 
rated with “ Brown Bess” muskets and flint 
locks, so far as our troops are concerned. 

General Miles was favorably impressed, as 
may be supposed, by both the German and 
French troops ; but his cautious estimates afford 
little clew as to which of the two armies he 
would pick for the winner should hostilities 
again break out. To the Italian army he pays 
the compliment of saying that it is more serv- 
iceably and tastefully unifermed than most 
troops, and that, although it has seen some re- 
verses of late, it is now “in a very high order 
of discipline, instruction, and equipment, and 
makes a creditable showing.” 

“ During my stay in Rome there was a review by the 
King of Italy, accompanied by the King of Siam, of 
some 12,000 of the best Italian troops. It would be 
hard to excel this body in uniform, military appearance, 
and general excellence of condition.” 

General Miles’s book, while its magazine 
origin is evident throughout, is informing on 
military matters, and will prove pleasant and 
profitable reading. There are a number of 
goud illustrations. E. G. J. 
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CHIPS FROM A CRITIC’S SHOULDER.* 


A distinguished writer for “ Literature,” not 
long ago, endeavored, in his own charming way, 
to conceal from his readers the idea that there 
was at present an opportunity in American let- 
ters for a critic. I do not know just how I 
managed to catch his idea myself; possibly I 
jumped at it because something of the sort had 
crossed my own mind. What Mr. James 
thinks of the already established authors of the 
dozen or two volumes of essays on literary sub- 
jects which have appeared in the last twelve 
months or so, he does not say. It does not 
seem to me that they occupy, certainly they do 
not fill up, that “room at the top” in which 
the critic mentioned shall sit and consider the 
works of the world beneath. I have wondered 
why so few of them really fired the mind. 

For these reasons, I turned to Mr. Chapman’s 
volume of essays with a feeling that here, per- 
haps, might be found the man who was sought. 
Mr. James suggested the question, but left it 
open. Certainly we have in these essays more 
serious work than usually appears in such collec- 
tions,—serious, not thereby dull and tedious, but 
worth considering. I should like to consider 
them all if there were space. But the essays on 
Emerson and Whitman had already been more 
or less discussed before the book was published ; 
so that there will be reason enough for speaking 
only of the essays on Browning and Stevenson. 

Of these, the first seems to me admirable. 
It takes rather a simple but a perfectly main- 
tainable view, and keeps it before the reader 
clearly and well. It is a view which will open 
Browning up to a good many people. To 
Browningites it may not bring much, — not 
even pleasure. But not everybody has read 
Browning yet ; there are a good many who are 
only now beginning the experience. Mr. Chap- 
man says that the great mass of Browning will 
in future be rediscovered by “ belated sufferers 
from the philosophy of the nineteenth century.” 
I imagine that there are large numbers of these 
belated sufferers now-a-days,—there are always 
many such, — people in this case who are just 
awakening to the dangerous opinions of Renan 
and Strauss, are just becoming conscious of the 
hypotheses of Darwin and Spencer, who have 
lately been introduced to the paintings of 
Burne-Jones, and the music of Wagner, and 
the writings of Ruskin. These people have to 
accommodate Browning somehow, and they are 





e Exansox, AND Oruer Essays. By John Jeg Chapman. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 





apt to find it difficult. Mr. Chapman’s essay 
ought to put them in the right way; and this 
is proof of its excellence in another direction, 
a direction in which Mr. Chapman was prob- 
ably aiming, unconscious of the particular use 
which I have suggested. Mr. Chapman’s idea 
was to show what had actually been the rela- 
tion of Browning to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. He is a critic who studies the fact 
with disinterestedness, not a diffuser of popular 
culture. Still, if Mr. Chapman has arranged 
the standpoint so that approachers of Browning 
see everything in right perspective, it is prob- 
able that he has clearly in mind the way the 
thing really was to contemporaries. So I ad- 
mire the essay on Browning, although it does 
not say much of one element in Browning's 
work which interests some people, — namely, 
the * literary side.” Mr. Chapman considers 
the philosophical and historical aspects, and 
also the diction and metre; and as these are 
the things which are of interest to most people, 
he does well. I have an interest in the fact 
that we have in Browning, as in any author, 
life, emotion, passion, taking literary forms, 
and in the circumstances attending metamor- 
phoses. But these things do not oceupy Mr. 
Chapman’s attention very much: I imagine he 
thinks them rather trivial. 

The essay on Stevenson, like that on Brown- 
ing, is an explanation of the nature of the man 
and of his “ relation to his time,” or, practically, 
what he really has in him that is worth while. 
Here I cannot feel that Mr. Chapman repeats 
his success. It seems to me that he offers a 
facile explanation born rather from his own 
mind than from any especial knowledge of 
Stevenson’s work. He thinks that Stevenson 
was devoted to Art, that he thought that the 
way to write with art was to write as other 
great men had written, that he therefore imi- 
tated all sorts of people, and that the things 
written in this way looked so much like real 
literary things that people who did not know 
any better were quite taken in by them. He 
thinks that Americans were well pleased with 
Stevenson’s stories and things, and were fas- 
cinated to see that what they liked had the 
characteristics which reminded them of stand- 
ard authors, and therefore seemed literary. 
Hence America urged Stevenson to write 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth a year, and 
praised him to the skies. This process Mr. 
Chapman sums up under the genial epigram, 
“It is Chicago making culture hum.” 

It must be said at once that there may have 
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been something of this, though I cannot say 
that I think there was much. But, further, I 
suppose it must occur to most people that it is 
rather a curious assumption that what the 
American people as a whole recognized and 
liked in Stevenson was style,— and also that 
there could not have been anything else in his 
work which the American people as a whole 
(those crude, half-baked, distressing yearners 
for culture) really did like, and perhaps with- 
out recognizing it. Of course there were and 
are those who are always talking of style and 
Stevenson,— but | would bet a large apple that 
about nine-tenths of those who delight in Stev- 
enson have no suspicion that he “has style,” 
and would regard it as a blemish if the notion 
occurred to them. And on the other hand, 
where there is a perfectly obvious characteristic 
of Stevenson, a thing peculiarly delightful to 
the present time and peculiarly adapted to gain 
affection and popularity, it seems curious not 
to mention it. 

As to the matter of style, I cannot say enough 
just here to present all the difficulties that I 
seem to see in Mr. Chapman’s work. I must 
content myself with noting that I think he does 
not at all understand the attitude of a writer 
to what he writes, nor the attitude of Stevenson 
to what he wrote; and also I cannot feel that 
he has any particular acquaintance with the 
way Stevenson did write. I mean he does not 
seem to have read his books carefully with a 
view to style —a matter which is of slight 
interest to him. 

If I am right here, it is necessary that Mr. 
Chapman should be wrong; and he does not 
get on better by misrepresenting various things, 
through negligence or what not. It would be 
uninteresting to go over minor errors, but of 
course a number of confident assertions of 
things that are not so, even if they be not im- 
portant, does much to weaken one’s confidence 
in the foundation of a critic’s views. 

But not only is Mr. Chapman often wrong 
as to what he regards as the fact, but also he 
neglects what seems to me the real reason why 
people did like Stevenson, — the real thing 
characteristic of the man and the time, which 
in the case of Browning Mr. Chapman did get. 
If this were an essay on Stevenson, I would go 
into this matter in detail; but as it is really 
about Mr. Chapman I must be content to say 
that in this essay he has seized, distorted, and 
exaggerated a detail, and not mentioned the 
main point at all. He has not shown any espe- 
cial reason why people who really know what 





is good should find in Stevenson anything worth 
while. 

The things that I have said about these two 
essays might also be said of the essays on 
Emerson and Whitman. That on Emerson is 
as good as the Browning essay, or even better, 
and in the same way, with the addition that 
Emerson really was primarily a social force as 
Mr. Chapman considers him, whereas Brown- 
ing was primarily a poet. The essay on Whit- 
man, however, is as wrong as the essay on 
Stevenson, and in just the same way, too; it 
does not mention the main point, but devotes 
itself to exaggeration of minor matters. The 
reason for this rather peculiar matter is inter- 
esting. It lies partly in a circumstance and 
partly in a characteristic of Mr. Chapman. 
The Emerson and Browning cults are now 
accepted: they are no longer annoying. It is 
a matter of course that people will read Emer- 
son and Browning if they want : nobody is sur- 
prised any more than they are nowadays at 
people smoking, or eating tomatoes. But the 
Whitman cult and the Stevenson cult are not 
accepted ; they are still on the offensive, so far 
as they are cults at all. The great bulk of 
the reading public, which is satisfied to have 
Emerson and Browning classics, is also sat- 
isfied to leave Whitman unread and to regard 
Stevenson as a pleasant story-teller. So those 
devoted to these writers must speak up. This 
they occasionally do in public or in private, 
— but not very much, to tell the truth, and 
certainly not enough to annoy seriously a nor- 
mal temper. 

One of Mr. Chapman’s characteristics, how- 
ever, seems to be that he is annoyed at such 
things. He hates to have people blundering 
round and saying foolish things about literature, 
even in an unobtrusive manner ; and so he be- 
comes enraged with the Whitmaniacs and the 
Stevensonians. These two essays are really a 
little behind the times: as controversial docu- 
ments they are good; as critical judgments, 
failures. Mr. Chapman is like Mr. Saunders 
in “The New Republic,” who was crazy to 
shatter a faith no longer held by the company 
in which he found himself. 

This may seem a trivial thing to mention. 
It is really the most important thing to note 
about Mr. Chapman as a critic. Mr. Chapman 
is too apt to be irritated at current popular 
opinion and feeling, contemptuous of it, unsym- 
pathetic, uncomprehending. He is quite willing 
to utter the truth, and to have people take it or 
leave it. But as for any real human interest 
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in the people he is writing for, he has not a 
cent’s worth. He cannot think of the Amer- 
ican literary public with interest, or even with 
equanimity; he cannot speak of it without 
cold sarcasm. 

Now all this is probably well enough. The 
American people — Chicago making culture 
hum, magazine editors ordering new Pulvis et 
Umbras, mill-hands and so on reading Long- 
fellow, the general reading public which kills 
Poe and creates Bryant (to use Mr. Chapman’s 
epigrams )— is rarely much influenced by such 
attitudes ; it is too apt to go on its way, often 
without knowing that it is scorned. Mr. Chap- 
man’s way is probably not a good way to influ- 
ence America ; nor for himself, in the long run 
at least, is the result likely to be good. In the 
first place, with his lack of feeling for his coun- 
trymen he will probably fail ever to say much 
that is important to them ; and in the second, 
with his own disposition he will often be irri- 
tated by harmless fallacies or fancies into 
ebullitions which will send him a long distance 
from the right road. 

Still, it will be thought by no one that such 
an element in a man’s work is ineradicable. 
It may be or may not be a permanent factor. 
Mr. Chapman, as everyone is aware by this 
time, has enough power to carry a good deal 
of weight. As has been often enough said, he 
is delicate, keen, strong, clever, and full of 
courage. The disposition which I have noted 
may render a good deal of his work of slight 
effect ; on the other hand, he may find out how 
to use it to good purpose, to make it telling. 
Certainly for the time being, it makes his essays 
rather more amusing to people who do not get 
vexed at them. 

Epwarp E. Hate, Jr. 


THREE CHARACTERS FROM FRENCH 
HIisToRyY.* 


Mr. H. C. MacDowall’s volume of biograph- 
ical essays presents portrait-studies of the great 
Duke of Guise, Agrippa d’Aubigné, and Cath- 
erine of Navarre. The first of the three studies 
is the most elaborate, occupying more than half 
of the volume ; the last is little more than an 
episode. 

The dark and troublous centuries of French 
history after St. Louis reached their romantic, 
if not their political, climax in the days when 


¢ Hany or Guise, and Other Portraits, By H.C. Mac- 
Dowall. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Huguenot and Catholic fought and plotted for 
the supremacy ; when Terror was already, as in 
1793, “the order of the day”; and when, if 
ever, a man’s foes were they of his own house- 
hold. It was this sixteenth century, with its 
Charles 1X. and its Henri 1V., its St. Bartholo- 
mew and its Edict of Nantes, that produced the 
three characters whom Mr. MacDowall has so 
brightly and so darkly set before us. 

His account of the Guise family, their tra- 
ditions, ambitions, and achievements, follows 
well-known historical lines, and is generally 
free from prepossessions and polemics. He 
recognizes in Henry of Guise a master-spirit of 
his time, noble with its nobleness of soul, cruel 
with its cruelty, superior in strength of char- 
acter to all his friends and most of his foes. 
The murder of Coligny is described at some 
length, as befits that bloody prelude to the 
St. Bartholomew. We hear Guise’s impatient 
question to the assassin, “ Is it done ?””— and 
when, sixteen years later, Guise met from a 
faithless king the same fate he had prepared 
for the great Admiral, we are ready, with Mr. 
MacDowall, to recognize that poetic justice was 
wrought. “ The King, hearing the sound of the 
fall, came fearfully to the door of the cabinet 
and looked out from under the curtain. ‘ Is it 
done ?’ he asked ; and if the Duke’s fine ear 
were not yet deaf to every mortal sound, he 
surely must have caught that faint, awful echo 
of his own voice, floating to him across the 
space of sixteen troubled years.”’ 

On the vexed question whether the St. Bar- 
tholomew was a crime of impulse or premedi- 
tation, Mr. MacDowall briefly states, without 
arguing, his own view, namely, that the mas- 
sacre was a desperate and sudden resolve of 
Catherine de’ Medici, occasioned by the failure 
of the first attempt to kill Coligny. Guise’s 
unexpected holding aloof from the massacre 
and his rescue of many Huguenots are attrib- 
uted by his biographer to primary motives of 
humanity. “Henry of Guise was naturally 
as kindly as his father, and in a cruel age no 
act of cold-blooded cruelty is proved against 
him, either before or after the St. Barthol- 
omew. In any case, the fact remains that when 
every way of escape was closed to the Hugue- 
nots, the doors of Guise’s house stood open to 
them.” 

To Agrippa d’Aubigné, the soldier-poet, the 
devoted adherent of Henry of Navarre, the 
_ grandfather of Mme. de Maintenon, are given 
| about a hundred pages of graphic narrative, in 
| which, as was inevitable, the complex character 
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of the King of Navarre receives about as much 
attention as is bestowed upon the titular subject 
of the essay. In Henry’s fascinating person- 
ality the chief defect was careless ingratitude 
toward the men who had given their lives and 
fortunes to his cause ; his motto, * Je veux tout 
pardonner, tout oublier,” was bitterly inter- 
preted to mean that he forgave his enemies and 
forgot his friends. In this unkind fate d’Au- 
bigné had full share ; he had loved much, and 
he was assuredly much forgotten. 

As an historian d’Aubigné is best remem- 
bered by his Histoire Universelle. Mr. Mac- 
Dowall emphasizes his cool and impartial atti- 
tude toward the burning issues of the times. 
‘He refuses to speak of the crimes committed 
by the Spaniards in America ‘ because I cannot 
enter upon this discourse in a spirit of modera- 
tion’”’; a statement which may find modern 
application to the flaming indictments drawn 
against the Spaniards of 1898. 

D’ Aubigné takes his place among the poets 
as the author of the epic Les Tragiques. Begun 
when he was twenty-five, continued through 
many years of blood and fire, the poem de- 
scribes the miseries of the civil wars, and traces 
their origin to the vices and follies of those in 
authority. The apostrophe of Catherine de’ 
Medici is worth quoting, even in translation, if 
only for one impaling epithet. The poet imag- 
ines her a witch, performing her hideous incan- 
tations and brewing her potions; and he bids 
her not to waste her strength in these painful, 
unnecessary rites. 


“Toil not to win the aid thou canst compel ; 
What need hast thou of charms? Within thy hand 
Thou holdst a spell more potent and more swift 
Than all the drugs they bring thee from afar. 
Oft have the demons triumphed by thy means,— 
Now is thine hour, triumph thou over them ; 
Vivandiére of Hell, put forth thy power! 
Recount what thou hast done, say what thou seest, 
The victories of thy dark Florentine wiles ; 
Point to thy handiwork ; show France in ruins ; 
Show all the souls, depraved, despairing, damned, 
Who curse their God and thee,— say ’t was thy craft 
Which sent these legions marching down to Hell ; — 
It will suffice ; at that imperious word 
The infernal host shall move to do thy will.” 


The third of these essays is a sketch of the 
unhappy Catherine of Navarre, whose life was 
spent in trying to avoid marriages arranged 
for her by her brother; a life which finally 
“ beat its music out,”’ after she had been forced 
into a union with the Duke of Bar, in steadfast 
refusal to be coerced from her faith for the sake 
of her husband and his family. 


JostAH RENICK SMITH. 








AN AUTHORITATIVE BOOK ON MEXICO,* 





Senor Matias Romero, the author of “ Notes 
on Mexico,” is the Minister from Mexico to the 
United States. Twice a cabinet member in his 
own country, he is thoroughly informed in re- 
gard to Mexican affairs. The first part of the 
book grew out of a talk given, by invitation, to 
a “travel club” in the city of Washington ; 
later, this talk was expanded into a paper read 
before the American Geographical Society of 
New York and published in its Bulletin ; this 
in turn has been considerably increased for 
publication in its present form. It is a plain, 
straightforward statement of things Mexican— 
Physical Features, Geology, Climate, Flora, 
Population, Condition. Everyone but the spe- 
cialist will be likely to find here just about what 
he wants to know regarding our sister republic. 
Part II. consists of Statistical Tables. It is very 
difficult to secure reliable Mexican statistics 
extending over a long period. At many times 
in Mexico’s national history, careful collec- 
tion and recording of facts has been impossible. 
What can be done Sefior Romero has done ; the 
data he presents are the best that can be secured. 
The financial statistics for the last few years 
are reliable, but the fluctuation in the value of 
the currency makes comparison difficult. The 
statistics given cover a wide range: revenues 
and expenses, state and municipal finances, 
foreign trade, trade between Mexico and the 
United States, coinage, gold exports, railways, 
public debt, postoffice and telegraph service, 
banks, public lands, education, manufacturing 
interests, navigation, agricultural products,— 
are all discussed. In an appendix, besides some 
geographical notes, are presented tables of alti- 
tudes and a capital description of the great 


_ engineering feat just completed in the works 





for draining the Valley of Mexico. 

Such is a brief outline of the work. One 
thought instantly strikes the mind of the reader 
at all acquainted with Mexico: here is a book 
in capital English written for English readers 
by a Mexican foreign Minister. How many for- 
eign Ministers has the United States ever sent 
to Mexico who could talk good Spanish, let 
alone write books in that language? Have we 
ever had one who could add a volume worth 
reading to Mexican-Spanish literature? We 
have had some men in our diplomatic service 


in Mexico who could write books, e.g., Poinsett, 


Waddy Thompson, and Brantz Mayer, but 


* GEOGRAPHICAL AND STaTisTicAL Norges ON Mexico. 
By Matias Romero. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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none who ever wrote what would greatly profit 
Mexican readers. 

Sefior Romero’s book is crowded with valu- 
able information. Very interesting are his con- 
cise notes regarding products of the country. 
Mexico can produce the plants of almost any 
land. Wheat, maize, coffee, india- rubber, 
sugar cane, ginger, and tobacco are among the 
most notable at present. The brief statements 
as to needs, opportunities, and methods of cul- 
tivation are practically important. One notices 
with a smile that the United States takes the 
bulk of the chicle crop. Our importation rose 
from the value of $156,402 to $1,527,838 be- 
tween the years 1885-1895. And what is 
chicle? The gum of a tree used for the making 
of chewing-gum. Sefior Romero pleads for the 
planting of the mulberry and the raising of 
silk in Mexico, as if such culture were an expe- 
riment. It is not, however, so. At times in 
the past silk culture was an important industry ; 
and in one of his charming essays, the eminent 
Mexican historian, Seiior leazbalceta, fully dis- 
cusses it. Mexican resources are great ; knowl- 
edge of them is still but meagre; important 
discoveries are being constantly made. Thus, 
recent as is Romero’s book, and up-to-date, it 
does not mention one of the greatest copper 
mining interests of America located in the state 
of Guerrero and operated by a recently organ- 
ized French syndicate with an enormous capital. 
No writer can produce a book on Mexican 
progress which will be complete at the time it 
appears from the press. 

Sefior Romero fully realizes the opportunities 
presented by his country to foreign settlers and 
foreign capital. His book itself is caleulated 
to lure Americans to Mexico. There are many 
opportunities for making wealth there, cer- 
tainly ; but there are few Americans so consti- 
tuted as to happily and profitably use them. 
Of all foreigners in Mexico, in Central Amer- 
ica, and in South America to-day, the German 
is the most successful, the most influential, and 
the most at home. It is because he takes things 
as he finds them and does not try to make over 
the conditions around him. The English and 
American must always do business in their own 
way, and insist upon others doing as they do. 
They do not adjust themselves. Seitior Romero 
says: 

“It will be very difficult for the fun-loving, self- 
indulgent, Anglo-Saxon Englishman of America to com- 
pete with these self-denying Spaniards, capable of living 
with the nose to the grindstone twenty, twenty-five, or 
thirty years, eating always sparingly, drinking wine, 
but in moderation, spending no money, dressing poorly, 





and ever with a fortune accumulating. The American 
wants to cut a dash and so does the Englishman, else 
the English would have maintained their commercial 
supremacy in Mexico. They lost it to the more frugal 
and economical Germans.” 


FREDERICK STARR. 


RECENT AMERICAN POETRY.* 


More than a score of volumes of American verse 
received during the past few months show that we 
have as many poets as ever, if most of them are minor. 
We have selected for brief comment about a dozen 
of these thin volumes, and have sought, as usual, to 
represent each writer by at least one example of his 
best work. The most conspicuous place on the list 
clearly belongs to the two Canadians whom contin- 
ued residence in the United States permits us to 
claim as at least half our own. Mr. Charles G. D. 
Roberts, whose pure lyric note was first welcomed 
by Tue Drat many years ago, has just published a 
collection of “New York Nocturnes, and Other 
Poems,” which is distinguished by both delicacy of 
sentiment and unusual perfection of form. We think 
that Mr. Roberts is more poetical when he has Tan- 
tramar for his theme rather than Manhattan, but 
his nocturnes of the great city have little of what is 
ealled local color, and are really outpourings of a 
spirit oblivious to its surroundings except in their 
larger and more obvious aspects. There is a sug- 
gestion of New York, but no more, in such verses 
as these: 

* The street is a grim cafion carved 
In the eternal stone, 
That knows no more the rushing stream 
It anciently has known. 
- *New York Nocrurnes, and Other Poems. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. 

By THE AURELIAN WALL, and Other Elegies. By Bliss 
Carman. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. 

SHAPES AND SHADOWS. Poems by Madison Cawein. New 
York: R. H. Russell. 

Poems. By Philip Becker Goetz. 
Badger & Co. 

Waere Bravrry Is, and Other Poems. By Henry Johnson. 
Brunswick, Me.: Byron Stevens. 

Wuart Can I Do ror Brapy, and Other Verse, By Charles 
F. Johnson. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

Morrow-Sonas, 1880-1898. By Harry Lyman Koopman. 
Boston: H. D. Everett. 

Tue Sueive or Love, and Other Poems. 
Rule. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

In Tais Our Wortp. By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. 

Porms. By Florence Earle Coates. 
Mifflin & Co. 

Tue Rerormer or Geneva. An Historical Drama. By 
Charles Woodruff Shields. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

TriaLocvss. By William Griffith. Kansas City, Mo.: 
Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co. 

Wuewn Love Lavens. By Tom Hall. New York: E. R. 
Herrick & Co. 

La Santa Yerpa. 
Copeland & Day. 


Boston: Richard G. 


By Lucien V. 


Boston: Houghton, 


By William L. Shoemaker. Boston : 
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“ The emptying tide of life has drained 
The iron channel dry. 
Strange winds from the forgotten day 
Draw down, and dream, and sigh. 


** The narrow heaven, the desolate moon 
Made wan with endless years, 
Seem less immeasurably remote 
Than laughter, love, or tears.”’ 
Mr. Roberts is not completely himself until he gets 
into full communion with nature, and then he strikes 
the full chord of beauty, at once sensuous and spir- 
itual, as in this all but perfect poem, “ The Falling 
Leaves ”’: 
“Lightly He blows, and at His breath they fall, 
The perishing kindreds of the leaves; they drift, 
Spent flames of scarlet, gold aerial, 
Across the hollow year, noiseless and swift. 
Lightly He blows, and countless as the falling 
Of snow by night upon a solemn sea, 
The ages circle down beyond recalling, 
To strew the hollows of Eternity. 
He sees them drifting through the spaces dim, 
And leaves and ages are as one to Him.”’ 


The thin volumes of verse occasionally put forth 
by Mr. Bliss Carman have a unity not often found 
in such collections. Each volume is a careful selec- 
tion from a considerable mass of material, and 
brings together pieces of the same general class. 
Thus, “ By the Aurelian Wall” is a book of elegies, 
all in the same minor mood, and all filled with the 
sense of man’s kinship with nature, with the feeling 
that to die is simply to be merged once more into 
the being of the Great Mother from whom we 
draw the fleeting breath of individual life. These 
elegies are wind-blown songs rather than reflective 
and reminiscent utterances, and the vivid imagina- 
tion which fills and thrills them atones in large 
measure for the defect of a lack of polish in the 
technical sense. Among their subjects are Keats, 
Shelley, Blake, Stevenson, Lovelace, and Phillips 
Brooks. We quote two stanzas from the song 
inscribed to Shelley’s memory. 

“* Thou heart of all the hearts of men, 
Tameless and free, 
And vague as that marsh-wandering fire, 
Leading the world’s cut-worn desire 


A night march down this ghostly fen 
From sea to sea! 


* Through this divided camp of dream 
Thy feet have passed, 
As one who should set hand to rouse 
His comrades from their heavy drowse ; 
For only their own deeds redeem 
God's sons at last.” 
We cannot help wondering why Mr. Carman should 
have failed to include in this elegiac sheaf the poem 
which seems to us, on the whole, the finest that he 
has ever written —that “ Death in April” which 
commemorates the passing of Matthew Arnold. It 
has not, we believe, been included in any of his 
previously published volumes, and must still be 
hunted out in the pages of “ The Atlantic Monthly ” 
where it first appeared. 
Mr. Madison Cawein's “ Shapes and Shadows” 
are lyrics of the sort with which his several preced- 





ing volumes have made us familiar, lyrics of nature 
and love—a nature tropical rather than polar, a love 
sensuous rather than spiritual. Their lilt and their 
passion often carry the reader away, and yet there 
is a false note in many of them that mars the effect. 
The sonnet “Can I Forget?” is one of the most 
nearly faultless of these pieces. 
**Can I forget how Love once led the ways 

Of our two lives together, joining them ; 

How every hour was his anadem, 

And every day a tablet in his praise ! 

Can I forget how, in his garden place 

Among the purple roses, stem to stem, 

We heard the rumour of his robe’s bright hem, 

And saw the aureate radiance of his face ! 

Though I behold my soul’s high dreams down-hurled, 

And Falsehood sit where Truth once towered white, 

And in Love’s place, usurping lust and shame . . . 

Though flowers be dead within the winter world, 

Are flowers not there ? and starless though the night, 

Are stars not there, eternal and the same ?”’ 


There is nothing distinctive about the “ Poems” 
of Mr. Philip Becker Goetz, nothing to set their 
writer apart from a hundred of his fellow devotees 
of the minor muses. A favorable example is the 
poem called “ Religion.” 

“If you have built your soul upen a God 
Whose being starts to shade at skeptic breath 
No halo of all saints who there have trod 
Shall raise you higher than your body’s clod. 


**Some day, as hot your ardor leaps to song 
Upon your choir chill Truth will stretch a hand, 
And riotous will burst a million strong 
Through empty aisles and chancels Ruin’s throng. 


** Be then your God no god of yesterday, 
And be your temple open to the air, 

Fear not dark conflict, greet the doubtful fray ; 

Not one sun but a host will light your way.”’ 
The chief faults of Mr. Goetz are unmelodiousness 
and the sort of semi-obscurity that comes from the 
failure to embody concepts in a logical framework 
before adorning them with the embroidery of verse. 


Mr. Henry Johnson’s pieces, collectively styled 
“ Where Beauty Is,” run the familiar gamut of Art, 
Nature, and Love. Since Art appears to be the 
tonic of this chord, we will make our selection from 
“The Prayer of Pericles” upon the dedication of 
the Parthenon to Athene. 
** We bring thee but ourselves; our mother’s breast, 
Our own Pentelicus, we wrought to enshroud 
Thy majesty, nor deemed our eager crowd 
Unwelcome to the council of the blest. 


** No longer our defiant citadel, 
This hill be sacred to thine ordered peace, 
Throne of thy spirit where all murmurs cease, 
And beauty mirroring thy thought shall dwell.” 


Mr. Johnson aims only at simple effects that are 
well within his powers, and thus achieves a measure 
of relative success. The lesson is one that minor 
bards might well take to heart. 

In commenting upon Mr. C. F. Johnson’s volume, 
strangely entitled “ What Can I Do for Brady, and 
Other Verse,” we fear that we can say nothing more 
encouraging than to repeat the criticism of the 
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writer's youthful son, who is quoted as having said 
that “ paps’s poetry was dethidedly amateurish.” 
Brady is a labor agitator and fanatic, his discourse 
being after the following fashion : 
* Again I’m forced to disagree. I've been on strike 
Five times as man, and twice as manager. 
First let me say, we do not lose more than 
We gain by strikes, whichever way it ends.” 
Such glaring absurdities (from the standpoint of 
poetry) as these lines exhibit occur throughout Mr. 
Johnson’s pages. Still, lest we do the author injus- 
tice, we are bound to represent him by his best as 
well as his worst, and such a sonnet as “ History 
and Poetry” is at least sober, thoughtful, and reg- 
ular in form. 
** Three men seem real as living men we know : 
The Florentine, whose face, careworn and dark, 
Rossetti drew ; the Norman duke, ‘so stark 
Of arm that none but him might bend his bow’; 
And ‘ gentle Shakespeare,’ though enshrouded so 
In his own thought, that some men cannot mark 
The soul his book reveals, as when a lark 
Sings frora a cloud, unseen by all below. 


** But still more real than these seem other three 
Who never walked on earth: ‘ Hamlet the Dane,’ 
The ‘noble Moor,’ the cruel Scottish thane — 
Ambition’s thrall. How strange that they should be, 
Though naught bat figments of the poet's brain, 
Instinct with life, and yet more real than he.”’ 


“ Morrow-Songs ” is numbered three among the 
volumes of Mr. Koopman’s verse, published and 
unpublished. Mr. Koopman is best when he is 
briefest,—a remark which we make without satirical 
intention, and illustrate by “ Appreciation.” 

“ We crowned with thorns the living hero’s brow ; 

But see, we deck his grave with roses now. 
** Now, while the very stones from which he bled 
Climb to a monument above his head.” 
“Two Poets,” affords another illustration of the 
author’s compact way of saying things. 
* He had a straight Greek brow, which sculptors loved, 
And clear and pure his classic measures rang. 
Men hailed him bard by all the gods approved, 
And snowy maids his star-cold numbers sang. 
“ Look now on this face. Mark the bulging brow, 
The shapeless mouth, the torn and twisted ear, 


The seams of riot. Nay, who marks them now ? 
He fired men’s hearts to win our Golden Year.” 


“ Love's Shrine,” by Mr. L. V. Rule, is a sonnet- 
sequence that might be styled the sentimental auto- 
biography of a prig. In wooden and commonplace 
measures we read the outpourings of one who loved 
not wisely but too well for his happiness, until a 
worthier idol took the place of the faithless one. 
The former maiden must have been much edified by 
the upbraidings of her whilom thrall, who addresses 
her through many pages in such scornful strains as 
these : 

* Thou hast no heart ; 
So centred in thy petty self thou art, 
That "tis delight to thee to cast a slur 
At humbler ones whom thou shouldst bow before. 
Blue-blooded! Ah, the billows on the shore 
Are not more empty than thy boast.”’ 





We should say that the bard had done better to 
suffer in silence. Mr. Rule's other poems are “ lyrics 
of love,” and sonnets on current politics—Armenia, 
Crete, Cuba, and the like. We have come across 
many luckless misprints in our time, but none, we 
think, quite so unhappy as the following : 
** At last the lands have wakened ; freedom’s cause 

Which d abandoned, cries aloud no more ; 

And sweet the strains that from the classic snore (sic) 

Of Hellas come.”’ 





A note of indignant passion, a note almost of re- 
volt at the conditions of a life that our own supine 
acquiescence leaves as petty and sordid as we find 
it, thrills through the poems in Mrs. Stetson’s vol- 
ume. “In This Our World ” there is, indeed, much 
that might be bettered had men only the will to 
overcome their moral inertia, and realize the higher 
life of which most of them are content idly to dream. 
The expression is somewhat rough, but the energy 
is unmistakable, in such lines as these : 

“Why friends! God is not through ! 
The universe is not complete in you. 
You ’re just as bound to follow out his plan 
And sink yourself in ever-growing Man 
As ever were the earliest crudest eggs 
To grow to vertebrates with arms and legs. 
Society holds not its present height 
Merely that you may bring a child to light ; 
But you and yours live only in the plan 
That ’s working out a higher kind of man ; 
A higher kind of life, that shall let grow 
New powers and nobler duties than you know.”’ 


Much better in form, and none the less energetic 
for that, are the lines called “ A Man Must Live.” 


“ A man must live. We justify 
Low shift and trick to treason high, 
A little vote for a little gold 
To a whole senate bought and sold, 
By that self-evident reply. 
* But is itso? Pray tell me why 
Life at such cost you have to buy ? 
In what religion were you told 
A man must live ? 
“There are times when a man must die. 
Imagine, for a battle-cry, 
From soldiers, with a sword to hold,— 
From soldiers, with the flag unrolled,— 
This coward’s whine, this liar’s lie, — 
A man must live!” 
We wish that the large and scornful utterance of 
such a piece as this might be wedded to more me- 
lodious verse, and that it did not so often —as it 
does when the gospels of socialism and the rights of 
women possess the consciousness of the speaker — 
turn shrill and into mere scolding. Mrs. Stetson 
comes nearest to writing poetry when she turns from 
man to nature, and writes of the West that she 
knows so well. Here, for example, is an etching 
that could not well be improved upon. It is called 
“A Nevada Desert.” 
“An aching, blinding, barren, endless plain ; 
Corpse-colored with white mould of alkali, 
Hairy with sage-brush, shiny after rain, 
Burnt with the sky’s hot scorn, and still again 
Sullenly burning back against the sky. 
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“ Dull green, dull brown, dull purple, and dull gray, 
The hard earth white with ages of despair, 
Slow-crawling, turbid streams where dead reeds sway, 
Low wall of sombre mountains far away, 
And sickly steam of geysers on the air.”’ 


It is not cheerful, certainly, but it has the visible 
impress of truth. 


The “ Poems ”’ of Miss Florence Earle Coates are 
reasonably correct in form and pleasing in expres- 
sion. Many of them deal with the abstractions of 
thought that young poets so dearly love; others 
embody aspirations of the soul or simple experiences 
of contact with nature and the works of man. The 
sonnet “India” is one of the best examples. 

“Silent amidst unbroken silence deep 

Of dateless years, in loneliness supreme, 

She pondered patiently one mighty theme, 

And let the hours, uncounted, by her creep. 
The motionless Himalayas, the broad sweep 

Of glacial cataracts, great Ganges’ stream — 

All these to her were but as things that seem, 
Doomed all to pass, like phantoms viewed in sleep. 
Her history? She has none — scarce a name. 

The life she lived is lost in the profound 

Of time, which she despised ; but nothing mars 
The memory that, single, gives her fame — 
She dreamed eternal dreams, and from the ground 
Still raised her yearning vision to the stars.” 


Dr. Charles Woodruff Shields, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has discerned in the history of Calvin and 
Servetus the elements of a historical drama, and has 
shaped the tragedy into a five-act play in blank 
verse, entitled “‘ The Reformer of Geneva.” The 
constructive skill displayed by the work is consid- 
erable, and in its strictly historical aspect minute 
accuracy has been observed. Of its diction, the best 
example is found in the last words spoken by Calvin 
after Servetus has been disposed of, and the triumph 
of the Reformation in Geneva is complete. 

‘* Mingle no praise of man with this high work 
Of God. Even Israel's law-giver, 
Because he smote the rock of Meriba 
In sinful anger, could not enter Canaan, 
But only viewed it from far Fisgah’s top 
And died unhonored in its sepulchre. 
So have ye seen like vehemence untam’d 
In him ye call the leader of your cause. 
For this he craves forgiveness of you all, 
In sight of God, of angels, and of men. 
Millions for this may call him tyrant, who 
Shall owe to him their liberty; and though 
All Christian lands should be his monument, 
Let no man know his grave. 

The glory is 

Not ours.— We are but shadows that o’ercloud it 
This living scene, and all that it portends, 
The earth and sky around us, and the pomps 
Of rising morn and sinking eve, are but 
The pageantry of one Creative Mind, 
Upheld and moved by one Eternal Will — 
The glory give to One alone!” 


If the work were kept at this elevation of expression 
throughout, it might pass muster as poetry ; unfor- 
tunately, it is for the most part mere prose, cut up 
into convenient lengths, and not even preserving 
mechanical regularity of form. 


In writing his “ Trialogues ” of the four seasons, 
Mr, William Griffith has evidently been inspired by 





the “ Fleet Street Eclogues” of Mr. John Davidson, 
although both may doubtless point to an Elizabethan 
model. This is the sort of thing Mr. Griffith does, 
although not often as neatly as in the quoted passage. 


Norman. 
‘** Nay ; come, pour out the ruddy ale, 
While foaming there the billow breaks : 


Gigs. 

** And while the distant boscage shakes 
With long clear whistle of the quail. 
If duty has been reckoned least, 

A song is nobler never sung. 


Norman. 
‘Right, comrade, rosaries are strung 
For penitents as well as priest. 
ALAN. 
**Delay me not! Tho’ feeble speech 
May touch the story clumsily, 
Some brooding image follows me — 
Prodigious in its subtle reach. 
“I gaze from Heaven’s lowest gate 
Adown Her vasty, starlit hall : 
I watch the nations rise and fall, 
Like shadows, at the whim of Fate. 
* A moment near, a moment gone. 
B th ten th d watching eyes, 
One thunderous rush rings out and dies — 
And still the world moves on and on ; 
** While sweeping down each azure road 
With banners fading one by one, 
The cohorts pass and — here alone, 
I dream the solitade of God.”’ 


The writer has also read Mr. William Watson’s later 
poems, a little too attentively, it would seem, when 
we come upon such phrases as “ those simple warrior 
lords” and “the ruined dream of Fontainebleau.” 


Mention of two volumes of trifles may close this 
review of recent American verse. Mr. Tom Hall’s 
“ When Love Laughs” is made up of such things 
as “ Going with Jack "— a typical product of comic 
journalism. 

** The dressmaker’s late 
And she's going with Jack! 
Ah me! Such is Fate! 
The dressmaker ’s late — 
There ’s the gown at the gate! 
The smile has come back 
Though the dressmaker ’s late 
She is going with Jack.” 
Of “Summer” Mr. Hall tells us, 

“Tt is the season, filled with joy, 
When office boys’ relations die ; 
While he who doth his kind employ 

Spends sleepless nights awondering why.”’ 


If these are trifles light as air, those contained in 
“La Santa Yerba,” by Mr. W. L. Shoemaker, are 
even lighter, for their substance is of the smoke of 
the “Great Plant.” For example: 
‘** In Shakespeare’s plays I think you'll search in vain 
For any notice of tobacco ta’en, 
When in the theatres ’t was smoked, and when 
It had been praised by many learned men, 
And love of poets had begun to gain. 
** Did he the inspiring Indian weed disdain 
As impotent to aid his mighty brain ? 
Lo! all things else are spread before our ken : 
In Shakespeare’s plays. 
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** Perhaps in private he was of the train 
Of great Nicotia, nor despised her reign : 
King James the herb thought sprung from hell's foul fen ; 
To humor him was fain our player’s pen ?— 
This strange enigma, Donnelly, pray explain, 
In Shakespeare's plays.” 
Mr. Shoemaker has not exactly the lyric gift, but the 
heart of the smoker will warm to him none the less. 


Wiritram Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOoKs. 
Professor Saintsbury's “little book,” 


a as he calls it, on Walter Scott, in the 
vous “ Famous Scots” series (imported by 


Scribners), is not different from what one would 
expect. It must have been rather a task to compress 
that very full life into 150 fair-sized pages, but 
Professor Saintsbury is a veteran, and he has done 
his work with ease and even with a bit of room here 
or there to turn himself about a little. Of course 
it is the estimate of Scott's genius, or rather of his 
especial power, that is chiefly interesting. There 
is no denying that Scott has not of late quite held 
his literary position. Not that he is not read, that 
he has not been popular, that there have not been 
countless editions of the poems and the novels. But 
in the hundred years, almost, between Scott and 
ourselves there has come a change in poetry and in 
novel writing, so that what we think of as the highest 
poems and the greatest novels are very different 
from Scott’s poems and novels. The work of the 
great men, of the Scotts and the Byrons of our own 
day, is very different, and hence many have felt 
that Scott’s work was not great work. Professor 
Saintsbury recalls to mind many things that we shall 
remember, and suggests their importance. He is 
right in pointing out Scott's chief power: a large 
and sane knowledge of people and of life, a wonder- 
ful feeling for character, for nature, a thorough 
appreciation of humor and romance. In Scott's 
poems and in his novels we are struck by the same 
things : brilliant descriptions of scenery, remarkable 
fulness and exuberance of character, hurrying ac- 
tion and incident, romantic episodes ; if we turn to 
the poems or the novels, we shall always find these 
things in any one of them. Professor Saintsbury, 
however, does not especially mention some of the 
characteristics which Scott did not have, and one 
of these, it seems to us, was a thing which we have 
of late got to value a good deal: we mean the real- 
ization of the human soul in a tragic or pathetic 
situation. That was something that Scott rarely 


attempted. He often created the situations, but he | 


rarely realized his character in them. Take Con- 
stance de Beverley : the situation would give a won- 
derful chance to a modern, but Scott does not realize 
the character at all. Then, as it may not be fair 
to take an example from a poem, take Lucie Ashton. 
Again we have a powerful situation (in this case 
not invented by Scott), but here again Scott does 





not bring us to a realization of her tumult of heart. 
He tells us how Constance and Lucie looked and 
dressed, what they said and did,— and so he does 
of Effie Deans, and Madge Wildfire, Clara Mow- 
bray, Amy Robsart, Hugh Redgauntlet, Roland 
Graeme at Loch Leven Castle, and many, many 
others who, either tragic figures or merely human 
beings in situations of keen human interest, rarely 
do more than look and dress and say and do. They 
rarely feel,— or at least if they do we do not feel 
with them. Scott was great in his pictures of things 
that happen and places that we see, he had a won- 
derful power of appreciation and sympathy with 
humorous character, and sometimes even of the 
pathetic. But although he often conceived situations 
in which human nature must have been stirred to 
its depths, he rarely makes us realize the passion of 
which he speaks. Now this realization of intensity of 
life or of passion we have come to value greatly in 
the years between the “ Waverleys” and ourselves. 
We have in many cases placed a value on absurd 
or grotesque manifestations of it. But at any rate 
we have valued it, and have accustomed ourselves 
to it. It may not be the greatest thing in the world, 
but we like it; and when we read Scott we do not 
get it. It is perhaps too much to say that one is the 
looking at people from the outside, and the other is 
feeling with them as they are within. No one 
would entirely deny to Scott the power of sympathy 
with his creations; but certainly he did not enter 
into their being at the moments of the crises of their 
fate,— or at least he does not make us feel them 
thoroughly. We make a mistake if we allow this 
lack to discourage us in the presence of the other 
wealth which Scott has, of incident, character, de- 
scription, humor, romance. These things are cer- 
tainly the positive things about him, and Professor 
Saintsbury is not wrong in his very limited space in 
confining himself to them. 





“French Literature of To-day” 
(Houghton) was apparently designed 
by the author, Madame Yetta Blaze 
de Bury, for persons not already much acquainted 
with the subject matter. This was wise on the 
whole. Others would find in the book a lack of 
several things that they might expect. We will 
note a few points on the essay on Pierre Loti 
(chosen because it comes first in the book). His 
name is not Pierre Viaud; his first book was not 
“ Mariage de Loti”; “« Les Pécheurs d’Islande ” is 
not the correct name of the novel discussed ; he was 
not elected to the Academy “in the full powers of 
youth,” but at the age of forty-one; “ Fleurs 
d’Ennui” is not one of his last (sic ) books, it is one 
of the earlier ones. These are not important mat- 
ters, but they are sufficient to put Madame Blaze de 
Bary out of the category of those who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the subjects on which they write, or 
who at least desire to present the matter as it really 
is rather than as it may well enough be. Such slips 
prepare one for looseness, such as the description of 


Loose estimates 
of French writers. 
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Fatou-gaye’s costume and coiffure, which, in spite 
of the “ writes Loti,” is not accurate ; for the fancy 
that Loti hears of Rarahu’s death on returning to 
Papeete ; for the views ascribed to Gaud in thinking 
of Yann which, in spite of the quotation-marks, 
are very free recollections of the original. And this 
general mental attitude prepares one also to find at 
the end of the essay, “‘ We pointed out . . . resem- 
blance between certain characteristics of his style 
and that of Théophile Gautier,” where what was 
said at the beginning was, “ The analogy between 
Gautier and Loti, however, lies in the sxsthetical 
temperament of both; in their common worship of 
the sun,” which is not a characteristic of style. 
These trivial matters would amount to nothing in 
work of real power and critical insight, but of such 
qualities we must confess we find here little trace. 
There are plenty of “ modern ideas,” but all hazy, 
vague, jumbled, and much as they might exist in 
the mind of one who had heard of them but had 
never thought them. The other essays seem like 
this on Pierre Loti, and the book therefore comes 
down to being the easy prattle of a lady who has 
read some of the French authors of the present day, 
who has heard a great deal of talk about “ modern 
ideas,” and who, somehow, has had opportunity to 
publish what she was inspired to write — for some 
at least of these papers appeared in the English 
reviews. The book is interesting, but sadly unsound. 
The authors themselves are not accurately presented ; 
the ideas which furnish the standpoint from which 
they are viewed are not clearly conceived. We have 
no doubt that many may like to read these essays, 
for they are written in a rather sprightly mood ; 
bat we doubt seriously if those who know the writ- 
ers discussed will find their ideas at all modified, or 
if those will come to know them who are not at 
present acquainted with them. 





Each summer has its pet golf-book. 
First, it was the Badminton; last 
summer, Willy Park’s book ; and this 
summer we think Mr. Whigham’s “ How to Play 
Golf” (H. S. Stone & Co.) has supplied the vade 
mecum, the book that lies on every golf-club table 
and in the study of every enthusiast. It is true that 
this summer, just as laws become silent in the midst 
of arms, so also has the golfer retired from the 
front of public interest in favor of the soldier. Even 
Mr. Whigham himself, we have heard, put away 
his clubs and went to see the fighting. But now 
that the war is over, the turn of the golfer will 
come again. The papers, no longer full of exciting 
war-news, will be more carefully searched for news 
of the links. And as autumn comes on — the real 
golfing season with us —there will be more and 
more persons who want a golf-book. To them Mr. 
Whigham’s treatise may be commended, for it is as 
good as another, and in some respects it is rather 
better. We do not think that anyone will be able 
to “learn the game” out of it much more easily 
than out of any other book. But the average man 


This summer's 
golf-book. 





who already plays a little will find a great deal that 
will be useful to him. There are photographs of 
players in action, for one thing, — a dozen pictures 
each of the ways half-a-dozen champions drive, 
instead of one picture of the way you ought to drive 
yourself. The teaching of the game is on the whole 
made simpler and more practical, and is better and 
more fully illustrated in this book than in any other 
we know. The history of the game in this country 
and the sketch of amateur players abroad make 
good chapters. Golfers, perhaps more than most 
other kinds of “old gamesters,” are much given to 
the gossip and the history of the game; there are 
few sports so provocative of talk as golf. The chap- 
ter on laying out a course will be most easily made 
available by any club which means to spend a million 
dollars a hole. Others will have to do a good deal 
of contriving to make both ends meet. Still, there 
is really nothing recommended that is not good, 
though the book has perhaps a slightly discouraging 
effect on those who regard golf as a recreation 
rather than a highest duty. In fact, though it may 
seem a work of impertinence to commend a work by 
the amateur champion, we shall presume to say that 
golfers will here find the most useful book of the 


summer. 


“ When a great man dies the nation 
mourns ”’; and that section of it which 
writes and makes books for the rest 
thriftily turns the occasion of mourning into one of 
profit. What we may term, we trust without dis- 
respect, the “Gladstone boom” is now on with a 
vengeance; and among the more ephemeral and 
catch-penny manifestations of it is Mr. David Will- 
iamson’s “ Gladstone the Man” (New York: M. F. 
Mansfield). For the reader, if such there be, who 
knows nothing or next to nothing of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Williamson’s book may be said to contain a 
fair amount of information of the superficial and 
personal order — which is, it is fair to add, all that 
its author proposes to furnish. “ While other pens,” 
he says, “ have been busy recording and criticising 
the political acts of Mr. Gladstone, mine will be the 
more grateful task of portraying him . . . as the 
man whose personal character is esteemed by polit- 
ical friend and foe alike.” But the book, however 
looked at, is a slight thing at best, bearing the ear- 
marks of hurry and scant preparation. There are 
a few illustrations, mainly from photographs that 
have already done service in the pictorial journals. 
—aA solider book than Mr. Williamson’s, though 
still a biography of the merely descriptive and laud- 
atory sort, is the new edition, revised and brought 
to date, of Mr. Walter Jerrold’s “ W. E. Glads‘one, 
England’s Great Commoner” (Revell). Unlike 
Mr. Williamson, Mr. Jerrold deals for the most part 
with Gladstone’s public career — which is, of course, 
the side of his life we are most concerned to know 
about. Mr. Jerrold is extremely chary of venturing 
an opinion of his own as to anything his hero did or 
wrote —s0 chary, indeed, that he may seem to the 


Gladstone, 
the Man and 
the Publicist. 
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reader to stick to mere recital from prudential mo- 
tives. We are likely, however, to have enough 
criticism and even depreciation of Mr. Gladstone 
ere long, when the inevitable reaction against the 
current flood of overcharged laudation and lamenta- 
tion sets in. Fortunately, we shall always have 
Mr. Bryce’s fine study (already noticed in our col- 
umns) to appeal to as a standard of appreciation. 
Mr. Jerrold’s book contains a liberal sprinkling of 
wood-cuts, and it may be read with profit and en- 
joyment by those in need of an elementary sketch 
of “ England's Great Commoner.” 


It is much to be hoped, from the pop- 


pose ‘ ular as well as the professional point 
werfare. of view, that some such works on the 


various campaigns undertaken by the American 
forces in the Spanish war shall be published as Mr. 
Lionel James's “ The Indian Frontier War, 1897 ” 
(Seribner), and Mr. Winston L. Spencer Churehill’s 
“Malakand Field Force, 1897” (Longmans ). 
These books are to be taken together as furnishing 
a complete and minutely detailed account of the 
operations of the British armies last year in India, 
against the hill tribes, Pathans and others, during 
their turbulence as a result of Moslem fanaticism. 
The fact that the heathen were armed with modern 
rifles, in some respects inferior to those of their 
more civilized foe, is in striking contradiction 
to the relative positions of the Spanish and the 
American volunteers; but some exceedingly inter- 
esting parallels are to be drawn between such a 
charge as that of the “Gay Gordons” at Dargai 
last October, and the storming and capture of El 
Caney and San Juan last July by the American 
regulars, black and white, and the “ rough riders.” 
Both must serve to assure Mr. H. W. Wilson that 
his fears lest the fighting qualities of the race have 
deteriorated are unfounded. Now that the fighting 
is fairly over, it will be worth while to study the 
means by which Englishmen on the extreme frontier 
of the Empire are provided for under the super- 
vision of trained officers and men,— it may keep 
the United States from sending their men out with 
some expectation that the deficiency in rations is to 
be made up by a superfluity in clothing. In any 
event, the frankness of Messrs. James and Churchill 
in disclosing all the weaknesses developed during 
the campaign, and the means taken to remedy them, 
is worthy our emulation, not less than the clearness 
of the narratives. 

Sketches of In “The Cheverels of Cheverel 
old English Manor” ( Longmans ), we have a 
Weand manners. budget of eighteenth-century letters, 
written, for the most part, by Hester, Lady Newdi- 
gate, and addressed to Sir Roger Newdigate, of 
Arbury in Warwickshire. The volume is so named 
from the fact that in Arbury we may find the original 
of George Eliot's Cheverel Manor, Sir Roger and 
his wife being the models for Sir Christopher and 
Lady Cheverel, while their protégé, Sally Shilton, 





was the Caterina of “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story.” The 
Arbury history was well-known in the Evans family, 
for Robert Evans, the father of the novelist, was 
bailiff on the estate, and his first wife — not George 
Eliot’s mother — had been a “ friend and servant” 
of the household. The bailiff’s little daughter, aecom- 
panying him on his business errands, had constant 
glimpees of the great house, and heard, doubtless, 
much gossip of the great people ; what with recol- 
lection and with tradition, therefore, she possessed 
ample material, in later years, for her charming and 
pathetic story. The interest of the letters, however, 
lies not at all in their testimony to the novelist’s 
truth, but in the details which they give of eighteenth- 
century life and manners, and in their portrayal of 
that sprightly and sensible woman, the writer. One 
may read here of London, Buxton, and Brighton, 
as they existed a hundred years ago; of English 
lodging-houses and inns and country roads of the 
same period ; of long journeys by coach and of short 
ones by chair; and of some characteristic dinners 
and suppers, described in all leisure and simplicity. 
One may read also of a lady of quality, who takes 
the world with much wisdom and no little wit, who 
manages her affairs with a firm hand, and who 
makes to Sir Roger a very tactful and comfortable 
wife. The book is edited by Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate, and the illustrations are from family 
portraits, which number among them two Romneys 
and a Reynolds. For frontispieee there is the 
fine figure of the old baronet — an English gentle- 
man and scholar, to whom, we may suppose, the 
publication cf these letters was an unimagined 
indignity. 


It is in complete accord with history 
as we are accustomed to read it, that 
Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley 
should have republished her letters from the head- 
quarters of the United States Sanitary Commission 
during the peninsular campaign in Virginia in 1862, 
should have prefaced the work with a somewhat 
detailed account of the beginnings of the Sanitary 
Commission and the good it did, and have placed 
the whole at the disposal of her countrymen in time 
to be useful in the recent war with Spain, only to 
have the mistakes she would have taught them to 
avoid repeated with such additions as incompetence 
could invent. It is this, and not the human charity 
and wholesome lack of morbidness in the book 
(“The Cruel Side of War,” Roberts) that makes 
it sach sorrowful reading. True, the fevers and 
wounds of the War of the Rebellion were not the 
fevers and wounds of the war with Spain; but the 
means provided for the care of the sick and wounded 
in the former case would have saved many lives and 
infinite suffering had there been the same awaken- 
ing to the needs of the gallant men who have with- 
held nothing from their duty to the country during 
these last few months. Apparently, it is becoming 
the settled policy of the nation to prepare those 
entering its service for the reception of pensions. 


The mistakes 
and miseries 
of war. 
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The first volume of a new series of . 

aa oe biographies entitled “ American Men LITERARY NOTES. 

man of energy. 


of Energy” (Putnam) is the life of 
Benjamin Franklin, from the pen of Mr. Edward 
Robins. Excellent judgment is shown in the space 
allotment for the different portions of Franklin’s 
diversified career, and the treatment is both fair and 
accurate. Although designedly a “ popular” biog- 
raphy, it has decidedly more merit than such books 
commonly possess. The author knows his Franklin, 
and he tells the facts forcefully, although at times 
in language a little frothy. The lessons to be derived 
from the Autobiography, — the only case in which 
a self-made man has left us the recipe of his mak- 
ing, — are not overlooked in the summary of his 
character. Franklin was an ideal “ man of energy,” 
and it is to be hoped his successors in the series may 
be as wisely chosen and as well handied. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Chautauqua books for the coming year, five in 
number as usual, have just been sent out by Messrs. 
Flood & Vincent, of Meadville. Two of them are new 
books, the other three are revised editions of earlier 
publications. In the latter category come Alexander 
Winchell’s “ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field,” 
revised by Professor Frederick Starr; “ Europe in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Professor Harry Pratt Judson; 
and “ From Chaucer to Tennyson,” by Professor Henry 
A. Beers. The new books are “Men and Manners of 
the Eighteenth Century,” by Miss Susan Hale, and 
“Twenty Centuries of English History,” by Mr. James 
Richard Joy. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. publish “ First Lessons in 
German,” by Mr. Sigmon M. Stern; “ First Lessons in 
French,” by Messrs. Baptiste Méras and S. M. Stern; 
Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell,” edited by Professor Arthur 
H. Palmer; and Musset’s “ Histoire d’un Merle Blane,” 
edited by Misses Agnés Cointat and H. Isabelle Will- 
iams. Other modern language text-books are About’s 
“Roi des Montagnes,” edited by Dr. Thomas Logie 
(Heath); Taine’s “ Introduction a |’Histoire de la Lit- 
térature Anglaise,” edited by Mr. Irving Babbitt 
(Heath); and “Un Peu de Tout” (Jenkins), a sort of 
phrase-book edited by M. F. Julien. 

“ Romance and Realism of the Southern Gulf Coast,” 
by Miss Minnie Walter Myers, is a very brief and pop- 
ular history and description, published by Messrs. Robert 
Clarke & Co. It contains much more romance than 
realism in its sketches and stories of the Indians, the 
explorers, the Creoles, the Acadians, of New Orleans 
and Beauvoir. Though scrappy and amateurish, the 
book will probably interest many, especially those famil- 
iar with the scenes and characters described. 


“ Applied Physiology,” by Dr. Frank Overton (Amer- 
ican Book Co.), is published in two parts, respectively 
intended for primary and intermediate grades. As is 
usual in books of this sort, an obtrusive amount of atten- 
tion is devoted to the effects of aleohol upon the human 
system. As an example of the writer’s style we make 
one quotation: “ While alcohol is harming a man, it 
makes him feel good.” 





“ A Brief Course in Qualitative Analysis,” by Professor 
Ernest A. Congdon, is published by Messrs. Holt & Co. 

“The Story of the Mind,” by Professor James Mark 
Baldwin, is an acceptable addition to the “ Library of 
Useful Stories ” published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 

Burke’s “ Letter to a Noble Lord,” edited for school 
use by Professor Albert H. Smyth, is published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. in their series of “Standard En- 
glish Classics.” 

A volume of “ Selections from the Prose and Poetry 
of Walt Whitman” has been edited by Dr. Oscar L. 
Triggs, and published in very attractive style by Messrs. 
Small, Maynard, & Co. 

The “ Life and Administration of Sir Robert Eden,” 
governor of Maryland from 1768 to 1776, by Dr. 
Bernard C. Steiner, is published as a “ University 
Study ” by the Johns Hopkins Press. 

“ Armazindy,” with other and shorter poems, may be 
found in Volume IX., just issued, of the uniform edi- 
tion of Mr. J. W. Riley’s writings, now nearly com- 
pleted by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“ A Book of Verses for Children,” compiled by Mr. 
Edward Verrall Lucas, is a happy selection of classified 
poems and fragments, from a great variety of good au- 
thors, published in exceedingly tasteful form by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

“Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie,” by Mr. Timothy 
Holmes, and “ William Stokes: His Life and Work,” 
by Mr. William Stokes, his son, are two additions to the 
“ Masters of Medicine” series, published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

« A Mechanico-Physiological Theory of Organic Evo- 
lution” translated from the German of Herr Carl von 
Niigeli by Messrs. V. A. Clark and F. A. Waugh, is 
issued by the Open Court Publishing Co. in their « Re- 
ligion of Science Library.” 

The Maemillan Co. have bought the old established 
publishing business of Messrs. Richard Bentley & Son, 
of London. All Messrs. Bentley’s present publications, 
and those heretofore issued, will hereafter be published 
by the Macmillan Co., in London and New York. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. send us a translation of the 
Singalese “ Ummagger Jataka” (The Story of the 
Tunnel), made by Mr. T. B. Yatawara, a native Indian 
official. It is a fourteenth century work, rich in human 
interest, and presenting a vivid picture of the customs, 
manners, and institutions of a bygone age in India. 

“Cuba at a Glance” (R. H. Russell) is a pamphlet 
compilation, historical and descriptive, by Miss Emma 
Kauffman and Miss Anne O’Hagan, issued under the 
auspices of the Cuban Junta. It is a vehement and now 
somewhat futile attack on Spanish rule. As appendix it 
has war maps of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 


Portraits of Turguénieff and Herr Bjérnson appear 
as the respective frontispieces of two new volumes, 
Scandinavian and Russian in contents, of the series en- 
titled “Stories by Foreign Authors,” published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Eight volumes of this 
attractive series have now been published, and two more 
will bring it to completion. 

«A Library Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages,” by Mr. Ferdinand E. A. Gase, is published 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. in a volume of nearly a 
thousand three-columned pages. It is the result of over 
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thirty years of labor, undertaken after a long period of 
collaboration with Dr. Spiers in the same line of work. 
Pronunciation is not indicated except in a few special 
cases, because the author considers it only a lure, and 
“entirely out of place in a serious and conscientious work 
like mine.” The work is compactly but clearly printed, 
and may be recommended as one of the best of its kind. 

Under the general title of “The Churchman’s 
Library,” the Macmillan Co. will publish a series of 
volumes, designed rather for the laity than for clerical 
readers, upon subjects “occupying the attention of 
church people at the present time.” Over twenty vol- 
umes have already been arranged for, of which four are 
now almost ready for publication. 

« Appletons’ Dictionary of Greater New York ” comes 
to us for 1898 with the revisions made necessary by the 
enlargement of the city with which it deals. The “ dic- 
tionary ” plan is probably better than any other for such 
a guide-book, and we wish that every large city in the 
country might be provided with so useful and conven- 
ient a book for the information of visitors. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
September, 1898. 


America, Spain, and France. Emile Ollivier. Century. 
Anglo-American Union, The. Sir C. W. Dilke. Pail Mall. 
Arctic, Days in the. Frederick G. Jackson. Harper. 
Battle, Modern. H. H. Haghes-Hallett. Pail Mail. 
Bismarck. William Roscoe Thayer. Atlantic. 

British Army, Social Life in. Harper. 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward. William Sharp. Atlantic. 
Cambridge, Life at. Mareus Dods. Pall Mail, 

Carlyle, Unpublished Letters of. Atlantic. 

Central America, Geological Water Ways across. Pop. Sci. 
Cervera’s Fleet, Destruction of. McClure. 

China, Vivisection of. Elisée Reclus. Atiantic. 

Coinage, American, Curiosities of. Popular Science. 
College Women and the New Science. Popular Science. 
Cuba, Old, Life in. J.S. Jenkins. Century. 

Cuba, Philippines, ete., Commercial Promise of. McClure’s. 
Cuban Blockade, Incidents of. Walter Russell. Century. 
Custer’s Last Fight, by an Indian Survivor. McClure. 

El Poso, An Episode of. H.C. Christy. Scribner. 

Fiseal Policy, The New. W.C. Ford. Harper. 

Gladstone. George W. Smalley. Harper. 

Goodyear, Charles. Popular Science. 

Guasimas, Recollections of. Edward Marshall. Scribner. 
Immigrants and Indigenes. James Collier. Popular Science. 
Imperialism, American. Carl Schurz. Century. 

Indies, Our Commerce in the. W.C. Ford. Atlantic. 
Jungfrau Railroad, The. E.R. Dawson. Scribner. 
Lincoln, Mrs., A Sister's Recollections of. McClure. 

Maine, Sir Henry. Woodrow Wilson. Atlantic. 

Malay Pirates of Philippines. D.C. Worcester. Century. 
Manual Training, Philosophy of. C. H. Henderson. Pop. Sci. 
**Mark Twain,”’ The Real. Carlyle Smythe. Pail Mail. 
New England, An Island of. Gustav Kobbé. Century. 
Policy of the '). S., Thoughts on. James Bryce. Harper. 
Porto Rico, Aione in. Edwin Emerson, Jr. Century. 
Revolutionist, Autobiography of a. Prince Kropotkin. Atlantic. 
Rough Riders at Guasimas. R. H. Davis. Scribner. 

Spain and her American Colonies. T.S. Woolsey. Century. 
Science, American, Jubilee of. W.J. McGhee. Atlantic. 
Saperstitions, Popular, of Europe. D.G. Brinton. Century. 
Swiss Railroads, Nationalization of. H. Micheli. Pop. Science. 
Territory, Our New. Whitelaw Reid. Century. 
Toqueville, A. de,—Sixty Years after. D. C. Gilman. Century. 
Turk at Home, The. Sidney Whitman. Harper. 

U.S. in Foreign Military Expeditions. A.B. Hart. Harper 
Voleanoes, Action of. Cleveland Moffett. McClure. 

War News, The Reporting of. R.S. Baker. McClure. 








List OF NEW BOoKs. 


[The following list, containing 46 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Diar since its last issue. } 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Studies of a Biographer. By Leslie Stephen. In 2 vols., 
8vo, uncut. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4. 

Early Letters of George William Curtis to John S. 
Dwight; Brook Farm and Concord. Edited by George 
Willis Cooke. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 2. r& 
Brothers. $1.50. 

Passages from the Correspondence and Other ~~ of 
Rufus W. Griswold. 8vo, pp. 313. Cambridge, Mass.: 
W. M. Griswold. $2. 

Poems of American Patriotism, 1776-1898. Selected by 
ré Paget. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 414. L. C. Page 

. 1. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Vondel’s Lucifer. Trans. from the Dutch by Leonard 
Charles van Noppen; illus. by John Aarts. vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 438. New York: Contisental Pub’g Co. $5. 

Sketch Books. By W. M. Thackeray; edited by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. ** Bi phical *’ edition ; illus., 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 772. Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Jerome Savonarola: ASketch. By Rev. J. L. O'Neil, O.P. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 232. Boston: Marlier, Callanan 
& Co. $1. net. 
Life and Administration of Sir Robert Eden. By Ber- 
nard C. Steiner. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 142. “Johns 
Hopkins University Studies.”’ Paper. 


HISTORY. 
A History of Modern Europe. By Ferdinand Schwill, 
Ph.D. With maps, 12mo, pp. 450. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50 net. 


VERSE. 
Songs of Destiny, and Others. By Julia P. Dabney. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 180. E. P. Dattoa & Co. $1.25, 
Armazindy. By James Whitcomb Riley. ‘* Homestead" 
edition ; with frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 173. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. (Sold only by subscription. ) 
Voices of the Morning. By James Arthur Edgerton. 12mo, 
pp. 121. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 75 cents. 


FICTION. 

The Queen’s Cup. By G. A. Henty. 12mo, pp. 330. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

The Making of a Saint. By William Somerset Maugham. 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 351. L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Rose A Charlitte: An Acadian Romance. By Marshall 
Saunders. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 516. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Moral Imbeciles. By Sarah P. McL. Greene. 12mo, 
pp. 237. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower: A Story of the Reign 
of King Henry VIII. By Edwin Caskoden. Lllus., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 249. Bowen-Merrill Co. 

Tales from the Land of Manana. By G. Cun ngham- 
Cunningham. 16mo, pp. 241. Cincinnati : Editor Pub gCo. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

R. F. Fenno & Co.'s Select Series: Defiant Hearts. By 
W. Heimburg ; tansy Annie W. Ayer and H. T. Slate. 
—London Pride ; or, When the World Was Younger. By 
Miss M. E. Braddon. Each illus.,12mo. Per vol., 50 cts. 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s Globe Library: The Love That 
Wins. By Mary Angela Dickens. 12mo, pp. 330.— The 
Lover's Guest. By Ernest Glanville. 12mo, pp. 340. 
Per vol., 25 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, during the Years 
1844-5-6. By M. Huc; trans. from the French by W. 
Hazlitt. Reprint edition ; in two vols., illus., 12mo, gilt 
tops. Open Court Pub’g Co. $2. 

nie yon ny 4 Spomally yy oy ponmeey be 

ree tinents, with Impressions of Men, Thi 
Events. By Rev. Francis E Clark, tag 


D.D. ‘Iilus., 12mo, 
pp. 288. F.H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


God's a 4 bt Man. > Rev. a Campbell Morgan. 
H. Reve $1. 


on Opposite 
Pages. With TD AL 7 Glossaries by Rev. S 
Driver, D.D. 12mo, pp. 487. Oxford University Press. a. 50. 

An Open Letter to a High Churchman. By William 
E. McLennan. 16mo, pp. 44. Curts & Jennings. Paper, 
10 cts. net. 

Kiddush ; or, Gobheth Sentiment in the Home. 
Berkowitz, D Illus., 16mo, gilt top, pp. 71. 
phia: The pe Ky * 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL STUDIES, 
Labor Copartnership: Notes of a Visit to Codperative 


teed 


Workshops, Factories, and Farms in Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. [llus., 12mo, pp. 351. 
Harper & Brothers. $1. 


The Paternal State in France and Germany. By Henry 
Gaullieur. 12mo, pp. 225. Harper & Brothers. $1.25, 
The Legal Revolution of 1902. By a Law-Abiding Rev- 

olutionist. 12mo, pp. 334. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. $1. 


SCIENCE. 

The Sphere of Science: A Study of the Nature and Method 
of Scientific Investigation. By Frank Sargent Hoffman, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 268. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 

The Gospel According to paid By Woods Hutchinson, 
A.M. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 241. Open Court Pub’g Co. $1.50. 

The Story of the Mind. By James Mark Baldwin. Illus., 
18mo, pp. 236, ** Library of Useful Stories.”’ D. Appleton 
& Co. 40 cts. 

A Mechanico-Physiological Theory of Organic Evolution. 
By Carl von Niigeli. 12mo, pp. 53. Open Court Pub’g 
Co. Paper, 15 cts. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Applied Physiology. By Frank Overton, A.M. In 2 parts, 
— + er intermediate. Each illus., 12mo. American 
k 80 cts. 


News from the Birds. By LeanderS. Keyser. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 229. **Home Reading Books.’’ . Appleton & Co. 
60 cts. 


The Story of the English. By H. A. Guerber. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 356. American Book Co. 65 cts. 

Pitman’s Practical French Grammar and Conversation 
for Self-Tuition. By A. Garnand and W. G. Isbister. on 
pp. 200. New York: Sir Isaae Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 50 cts. 
paper, 40 cts. 

The Story of Rob Roy. By Sir bt’ Scott ; condensed 
for home and school reading by Edith D. Harris us., 


rN pp. 306. ‘Home Reading Books. »D. Appleton 
& Co. 60 cts. 
Harold's Rambles. By John W. Troeger, A.M. [Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 155. **‘ Home Reading Books.’’ D. Appleton 
&Co. 40 ets. 


Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. Edited by George E. 
Eliot, A.M. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 93. Ginn & Co. 40 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Word to Women. By = _ hry (‘* Madge”’ of 
“Truth”’). 16mo, pp. 152. ansfield. 50 cts. 
Appletons’ Dictionary of “ aa ” New York and its 
ae. Illus., 16mo, pp. 343. D. Appleton & Co. Paper, 

cts 


F%, SALE. —A set EDINBURGH ‘EDITION ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA, 25 volumes, Half Morocco, in perfect condition. 
making cash offer, F. H. G., care Tae Dia. 


pools -WRITERS, —~ Historians, Poets — Do 
uu desire the honest criticism of 

book, or its akilled revision ay ‘correction, or advice as to publication mn? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’ # friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MS. 
to to the » New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JUST OUT. 
1. Interesting catalogue of choice English and American books in 
fine bindings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 


ont London Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Dial readers should send 


H. W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











‘* Sanitas”’ 
Means Health. 


By the use of proper disinfectants homes can be 
kept entirely free from germs of the most dreaded 
infectious diseases. 


How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English chemist. 
Price, 10 cents. Every household should contain this 
little help to comfortable living. It will be sent FREE 
to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West Fifty-fifth St., New York City. 


ACCURATE USE OF ENGLISH MARKS 

A MAN AS REFINED AND CULTIVATED 
far more than DRESS or MANNER can. The most 
useful tool for acquiring an Accurate Use of English is 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous Funk & Wagnalls’ 

Standard Dictionary. 

8vo, 923 pages, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, $4. 
Indexed, 50 cents additional. 


Sold by all b rs. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Nos. 5 a & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New Yorx. 


THE RED CROSS SOCIETY 


receives immediate assistance by your ordering at once one of our stylish 
and comfortable (as a light wrap for seashore, mountain, and home — 
ladies are delighted with them) 


AUGUSTE-VICTORIA 
EMPRESS SHOULDER-SHAWLS. 


Exquisitely hand-woven of rich light green, delicate pink, recherché ~~ 
pure white or black wool and silk. Order now and state color preferred 
SENT POSTPAID AND REGISTERED 
on receipt of only $7.50, Check or money order payable to 
The Susacuac Weaving Co., 
No. 12 Moravian Church § Street, Bethlehem, , Pa. 
AMERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN | MAGAZINE. _ A 50 per Year; 


single numbers, 15 cts. Anna Ranpatt-Dieet, Ed 
251 Fifth Avenue, } ‘New York City. 








Lee!), 











RICHARD i. ARMS, A. B. (Harvard), Professional Tutor. jon 
for entrance to any college or scientific school. Also, sj culture 
courses. Address, 16 Astor Street, Cuicago. — 


MISCELLANEOUS | CATALOGUE; Americana; 
G Periodicals in sets. 


Local History ; 
; Travel; Good books in all 
departenenes of A's. CLAl 


LARK, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 8t., New Yorx. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande. 
THE PATHFINDE is the first and on ly paper presenting 
every week all the history-mak ing 
news of the world intelligently digested and logically classified. Se 
26 cts. for 13 weeks on trial. Tae Patarinper, Washington, D. C. 
Stupy AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOLS. In three 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth St., Pamapetrmta. 
Well-graded course for young students. Natural Method. New Plan. 
Thorough drill in Pronunciation | and] Eesentials of Grammar. 


ion PARK “BOARDING “AND” DAY SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies and Children. Unusual /iferary facilities. 
31 Buena Terace, Buena Park, Chicago, Ill. 
MRS. MARY J. REID, Principal. 
(Ge Send for circular and copies of credentials. 
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HENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDER 
University Place, corner of Tenth Street, 
NEW YORK 
BOOKBINDING 
In all varieties of leather, in sin- 


gle volumes, or in quantities, at 
moderate prices. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING 
In which the best of materials 
only is used, and in any style, 
—in the highest perfection of 
workmanship. 


AUTHORS | 


Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 


The Editor Publishing Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
The following “ guides ’’ contain full references, instruction, 
and topics for thorough stady by literary clubs and students. 
The Study of Romola. (Now Ready.) 50 cents. 
The Study of Silas Marner. (In October.) 
The Idylis of the King. (In preparation.) 
Author and publisher, Mrs. H. A. Davipson, 
No. 1 Sprague Place, Atpany, N. Y. 


SANBORN’S LATIN CLASSICs. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Address: 110 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Care A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ALWAYS. 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


NEW MODELS. 
Numbers 6, 7, and 8 


(Wipe CARRIAGE.) 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New YorK. 














[7 REQUIRED several weeks of hard work to select our 
Summer Stock. It would take you more than a day to 
look through it carefully. We minimize the labor by draping 
all of the fancy cloths (cheviots, tweeds, and mixed worsteds) 
so that the patterns can be seen at a glance. The 1200 patterns 
are according to price. Suits $15, $20, $25, $28, $30, 
$35, $40, and $45. Each e is displayed separately on one 
or more tables. We cordially invite an inspection. 
NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
___ Corner Clark and Adams Streets, Cu1caco. 
GARRETT NEWKIRK, M.D., 
DENTIST, 
31 Washington Street, 











Care Cunningham, Curtis & Welsh, San F. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 
DISCOUNTS _ Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 


assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, * “gst, 474 street 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos, 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New Yor. 





CHICAGO. 


T. &. B, DIXON. sD, . FLETCHER, 
DIXON & FLETCHER, 
Patent Attorneys, 


Suite 1541 12 Monadnock Block, Caicaco. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 


FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in 1 fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 

: Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


3 no the ra The Standard Biank Books. 


__t0 the quire. Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 
THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
Everything, from the smallest pass-book to the largest ledger, suitable 
to all ay - Commercial, Educational, and Household uses. Flat- 
coun! the all book- 
p my bp D -—e under Frey patent. For sale by 


Offices and Salesrooms : 101 & 103 Duane St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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PRESS COMMENTS ON THE PASSING OF 


From the 
CHICAGO 
TIMES- 
HERALD, 
July 17. 


From the 
BOSTON 


TRANSCRIPT, 


July 18. 


From the 
INDEPEND- 
ENT, N. Y., 
July 21. 


From the 
INDIANAP- 
OLIS NEWS, 
July 27. 


From the 
ADVANCE, 
Chicago, 
July 28. 


From the 
TOPEKA 
ADVOCATE 
AND NEWS, 
August 10. 


From the 
STANDARD, 
Chicago, 
July 30, 


Instead of the number of the “« Chap- 
Book ” which in ordinary course would 
have been current yesterday, announce- 
ment is made that Tue D1, the other 
literary semi-monthly of Chicago, will 
hereafter appear for both periodicals. 
The “ Chap-Book,” which recently com- 
pleted its fifth year, is thus merged in 
Tue DIAL, now in its nineteenth year. 
. . . Tue Dra is accorded the highest 
place among American literary and 
critical magazines. 


Good-bye to the “ Chap-Book”! The 
little deciduous periodical is no more, 
absorbed in the steady-going, responsi- 
ble, and reliable Diav. It is the fate of 
all lively young periodicals established 
on lines which are not parallel with 
those of old established favorites either 
to die or to become affiliated with those 
which are. . . . THE D1rAt is certainly 
a well-poised, unprejudiced, and schol- 
arly journal, readable and guiltless of 
twaddle. 

The passing of the “ Chap-Book ” is 
announced. Tue Drat has bought the 
publication, and now that the “ Critic” 
has changed from the form of a weekly 
paper to that of a monthly magazine 
Tue Drat practically is in possession of 
its own field of literary journalism. 


The “ Chap-Book,” which seemed to 
have reached the very summit of pros- 
perity, has published its own obituary 
notice. The sprightly publication has 
been sold to Tue Drax, which will fill 
out all the “ Chap-Book’s” unexpired 
subseriptions. 


The “ Chap-Book” has been pur- 
chased by Tue Dian, . . . which will 
gain by the consolidation a new and 
important constituency. The change of 
the “ Critic” from a weekly to a monthly 
leaves THE D1 in practical possession 
of the field of distinctively literary jour- 
nalism in this country. 


Tue Drax has absorbed all that the 
“ Chap-Book ” once was without in any 
way losing the worth and dignity which 
has made it so truly deserving of the 
kind words that eminent literary men 
have said of it. 





WESTERN 
CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE, 
August 3. 


From the 

OUTLOOK, 
New York, 
August 13. 


From the 
NEW YORK 
TIMES, 
July 23. 


From the 


SPRINGFIELD 


UNION, 


| July 31. 


The passing of the “ Chap-Book” has | 
aroused much comment in journalistic 
| From the 


circles. Ever since the unique sheet 
first appeared . . . it has contributed 
to the enlivenment of literary America. 


. . » Nowit has been merged with THE | 


DIAt, and is no more. 


| 


CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST, 
Boston, 


July 28. 


OOK.” 


The “Chap-Book” has become 
merged in Tur Drax, which is one of 
the best purely critical papers in the 
United States. . . . The change should 
not prove unsatisfactory to subscribers, 
who will find THe Dra catholic in 
taste, unbiased in criticism, and inter- 
esting in matter. 


The “ Chap-Book” has been trans- 
ferred to Tue D1at, which has long 
been one of the most scholarly and 
dignified of American literary journals. 
The influence of Tue Dra in the Cen- 
tral West has been steadily in the direc- 
tion of the most thorough scholarship 
and the best literature. . . . Tae Diat 
represents a very influential body of 
people in the city of Chicago, and a 
growing constituency throughout the 
West, and its success is an indication of 
the spread of genuine culture. 


Word comes from Chicago that the 
“ Chap-Book ” has been absorbed by 
Tue Dra. This is a curious combina- 
tion, and many puzzling conjectures will 
arise from it. . . . Some will regard 
the transaction as a surrender of the 
claims of “ decadent” literature to the 
more robust and healthful spirit of lit- 
erary journalism. Others will expect 
to see Tue Dra clothe itself in dilet- 
tanteism and bloom forth in paroxysms 
of rainbow literature. We feel quite 
sure, however, that this last will not 
happen. The editor of Tue Dia prob- 
ably knows what his readers will toler- 
ate. People are obviously tired of quaint 
conceits in critical writing; they desire 
to have their news and criticism of books 
presented in as simple and conscientious 
a form as ... the news of the stock 
market. Reviews of books should be as 
timely as are editorial comments on cur- 
rent events, and they should be written 
from the same elevated and responsible 
standpoint. 


Instead of the “ Chap-Book” for 
July 15, comes the announcement that 
that semi-monthly has been merged into 
Tue Dit, which publication subscrib- 
ers to the “ Chap-Book” will receive 
hereafter. . . . Subscribers for the lit- 
tle Western magazine that is now of the 
past will find themselves in harmony 
with its successor. 


The “ Chap-Book ” has passed into 
the hands of Tue Dra, which will be 
continued as a literary and critical pa- 
per, with the wider constituency which 
the consolidation gives. 
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By Professor C. M. Lowe and 
President NATHANIEL Bur- 
LER. 

Each day’s lesson provides : 

1. A few new words for the vocab- 

ulary. 


BELLUM 
HELVETICUM 


For Beginners in Latin 





| By H. W. Jounston, Ph.D., 
of Indiana University. 
Is superior because of : 
LETTERS 1. Its fall introduction, on the Life 
} of Cicero and the Roman 
- Commonwealth. 

. The arrangement of its notes on the same page with the text. 
| 
| 


CICERO’S 
ORATIONS AND © 





[Sept. 1, 1898. 


I THE INTER-COLLEGIATE LATIN SERIES 





Latin Grammars inflections and build up a vocab- 

This book helps to that end by: 

1. Its careful selection of material — just enough of Forms, Syntax, 
and Vocabulary. 


| that is being read in the daily 
lesson. 
2. They provide for systematic grammar study by a careful selection 
of points from each reading lesson. 


2. An exercise in English derivatives. 2 D t 

3. A short reading lesson in connected text. 3. a“ guicameemnaenes Sallust and important historical 
| 4 Adrill in translating English into Latin. 4. Its full index for reference and topical study. 
| & A short series of questions in Latin to train the ear. 5. The careful selection of material for both introduction and notes. 
| 6. A few definite points in Forms and Syntax to be thoroughly | The book contains a large number of Orations not found in 
mastered. any other edition. 
Introduction Price, 81.00. Introduction Price, including separate tert, 81.25. 

“i ae a . : amedete 
i — * IRST LESSONS | ‘By Rusa Jonna - hog | IN LATINUM _ By J. D. S. Rises, Ph.D. 
to the Leadin University of Michigan. | In Two Parts a ony offer the following 
—— Latest . | The chief work of the first year in | Based on Caesar and — 7” 
| Latin should be to master the Cicero 1. They are based on the author 
} 
| 
i 
| 


2. Directing attention to the elements of words. 
3. The early introduction of Verbs and Adjectives. 
4 Reading of easy fables, and continuous prose based on the life of 
Caesar, as given by Eutropius. 
Introduction Price, 81.00. 


3. They provide carefully graded lessons, from short and simple to 
longer and more difficult sentences and paragraphs. 

4. They provide oral and written exercises and a brief conversation 
on the text. 


Introduction Price, 50 cents ppt, in cloth } binding. 





VIRI ROMAE CuurcHiit and F, W. San- 
Fo 
ILLUSTRES 


i 

Edited by Professors M. E. 

| tinctive points : 

1. It contains thirty-five selections. 

All long vowels are marked. 

All notes are on the same page with the text. 

All new words are defined on the page where they first occur. 

A complete index is given for reference and special study. 

A series of composition exercises based on the notes. 
Introduction Price, » inotuding separate tert, 75 cents. 


er eeP 


By Professors C. M. Lowe and 


| 

. J. T. Ewine. 

| CA ESAR Ss The sion of the book 
, GALLIC WAR oa 


1. Its carefully prepared intro- 


duction, with marginal refer- | 


. ences. 
The marking of long vowels in the text. 
Placing of all notes on the same page with the tert. 
The defining of each new word on the page where it first occurs. 
The superior maps and battle plans. 
The full topical index for quick reference. 
Introduction Price, & mnotuding separate tert, $1.25. 


ee Pep 


By H. W. Jounsron, Ph.D., 
of Indiana University. 


LATIN 
MANUSCRIPTS The book treats of the History of 
the Manuscripts; the 
Paleography and the Science of Crit- 
—_ Sixteen large plates, folded 
0, present facsimile pages of earl 
manuscripts of Vergil, Cicero, Terence, Caesar, Sallust, Catullus, at 
Horace, and these are minutely described. 

Quarto, Art Linen Cloth, with Illustrations and Facsimile Plates. 


"Price, $2.25 net. 





This edition bas the following dis- | 


Science of | 


| EXERCISES IN 
| LATIN PROSE | 
| COMPOSITION of the University of Michi- 
With References to all | £8" 

the Leading Grammars = The plan of the book: 


1. The first twenty lessons ac- 
| = the reading of Caesar, and the second twenty the 





By Euisna Jones, M.A., Re- 
vised by Josern H. Drake 


of Cicero. 
The Moods and Tenses are introduced before Cases. 
A table shows at a glance the changes necessarily made in Moods 
and Tenses when Direct discourse passes into Indirect. 
| 4 A general vocabulary defines words employed in the exercises. 
Introduction Portes, $1.00. 


By Prof. Grove E. Barser, 

LATIN CHART University of Nebraska. 

Synopsis of L 
Latin Grammar 


For elementary training of the 
student in the Forms and 
Syntax it is almost invalu- 

a + able. 

For review work with advanced classes it has been found very 

helpful. 

It is strongly endorsed by those who have tried it. 

Fifteen Charts, 38x54 inches, bound together on a heavy 

! oak strip. 

Price with stand, prepaid, 88.00. 


| THE METRICAL 
| LICENSES OF 
VERGIL 


sad 


By H. W. Jonnsron, Ph.D., 
of Indiana University. 


Every irregular verse scanned in 
full with ictus marked. Complete 
collections of examples illustrat- 
ing Hiatus, Systole, Diastole, Har- 
dening, Synizesis, Varying Quanti- 
ties in the Same Word and before 
| Mute and Liquid, Tmesis, Hypermetrical Verses, etc. 


Quarto. Heavy Paper. 
Te ‘wo Pull Indexes. 


Unique Binding. 
50 cents net. 





_ SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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